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BACHELOR’S NEW YEAR REVERIES._WHAT MIGHT HAVE BEEN! 
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p \ with us always! Happy New Year to 
man gives to his brother this year: may he 

t be compelled to give to an able, willing workman 
next vear Happy New Year to all who love Columbia 
and would see her prosper! Happy New Year to Uncle 
Sam: may he get his growing family together at once, 
vuunt the , see if he has enough opportunities to go 
round, i re if he has not too many in a bed—and, 
then, may he do the square thing by us all Happy 
vy Year to Uncle Sam, anyhow! He means well, 


nd he will see his grown-up boys and girls comfortably 
ttled yet, if not here in the city—why, ‘‘out West. 

It is a happy New Year to many; but this crowding, 
and everybody getting paid by the cashier, and nob Ly 
working for himself! How much happier it will be 
next time, when the unemployed spread out with your 


' 


Uncle Sam's judicious assistance 


OUR HAWAIIAN DIFFICULTY. 
PD RESIDENT CLEVELAND'S Message about the un- 

fortunate Hawaiian question has been submitted 
to Congress with all the official documents thereto per- 
taining 4 calm review of the whole subject, in the 
light of the President’s official utterance, makes two 
things very clear; namely, that the revolution in Hawaii 
was brought about by the unwarranted interference of 
Mr. Stevens, our diplomatic representative, and that the 
President himself designed to right the wrong by the 
power of the United States, withou& waiting for Con- 
gressional sanction. In his long, able and extremely 
interesting and wel}l-written Message the President fails 
to point out by what authority he would interfere with- 
out the sanction of Congress. In all fairness it must be 
admitted that a great wrong was committed by our dip- 
lomatic agent, but it by no means follows that the Presi- 
dent would have acted within the safe lines of discre- 
tionary power if he had succeeded in restoring the 
deposed queen. He had the power to withdraw the 
treaty providing for annexation; he had the clear right 
to disavow the act of our diplomatic agent. He did 
both, and there his power, within the law, ended. It 
is, therefore, somewhat surprising to find him calmly 
declaring in his Message that he had authorized our 
minister to restore the queen to her throne. Let us 





quote his own words: 
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It is strange that it did not occur to the President 
that his contemplated action is not warranted by law. 
Under our Constitution he would have no right to en- 
force such plan. It is strange, too, and rather illogical 
on his part, that he should dictate to the queen any con- 
ditions. Supposing, for the sake of argument, he had 
the right to restore the queen without waiting for Con- 
gressional sanction, why should he make any condi- 
tions? If it is lawful and just to restore her, because 
our diplomatic agent, in collusion with others, dethroned 
her, then there should be no question of conditions. To 
impose conditions is to meddle with her prerogatives 
in short, to meddle in the affairs of another country, 
which would be only another form of the offense for 
which Minister Stevens has been so savagely castigated 
by the President himself. Mr. Cleveland tells Congress 
that the condition was imposed for humane reasons. He 
wished to save members of the provisional government 
from the consequences of their own acts, because of the 
indefensible encouragement and assistance they had re- 
ceived from our minister. While we cannot but sym- 
pathize with this motive, we must at the same time 
declare that the President had no right to make assent 

» it a condition of interference. Rebels or revolution- 
ts must always take the risk of failure with the natural 


consequences of failure. To promise aid to the queen 


only on condition that she will forgive all her enemies 
and let the plotters against her sovereignty vo free, is 
neither just nor logical Had the President confined 
himself to a courteous recommendation to the queen to 
be merciful and bury the past, no one could have ob- 
jected, and he would have saved himself from the il- 
logical and almost ridiculous position of doing himself 


what he condemned in another of the public servants. 


PRACTICAL BENEVOLENCE 


WW OTHING shows the extraordinary expansion of 
~ 





modern journalism more than the occasion: 
timely appearance of great newspaper proprietors, 
like Mr. Bennett and Mr. Pulitzer, in the role of pub 
lic benefactors Both these men have done things 


for the benefit of the suffering classes that will ennoble 
their names for al! time. Mr. Bennett's latest act—the 
providing of warm clothing for deserving poor—is one 


of the most practical steps that has been taken to relieve 
the widespread suffering that exists at present. It is 








(VoL. XII, x 

customary in certain quarters to try to belittk 
is mere tricks to popularize papers, and ther pr 
mote the prosperity of their proprietors. B 
very ill | iness, indeed, to look through 
scope for petty motives. Let us weigh eve 
for pub good by its effects, and, weigh 
manner, the w clothing project is deseryi 
highest praise and encouragement, 

When a very young man, newly clothed \ 
responsibility of a great property, Mr. Bennet 
a generous spirit in providing soup kitchen 
suffering poor of New York. Many of us 1 
that meritorious act in Mr. Bennett's favor, and ils 
remember his princely subscription of one |] rd 
thousand dollars for the relief of the famine ck b 


p ople of’ Ireland. 
It may be asked, why make such a fuss abo» 


newspaper movements of this kind? Other peo, 
subscribe even more generously. That is true, py 
there is a great difference in the results. A hen 
like this warm « lothing for the poor, handled Xtoer 
ously by a paper like the Herald, works more practi § 


benefit than when attempted by the ordinary 
because a great ne Wspaper arouses public i erest ol 
makes sentiment, and spurs all classes to a desirabj 
co-operation. 


TRY THEM BOTH. 

I N every large city, at present, charitable and publi 

spirited citizens are proposing plans for the relief 
of the worthy unemployed. Superintendent of Police 
Byrnes, of New York, proposes that every person hay- 
ing a fixed income considerably above his present needs 
set aside a small portion of it, say one-half of one per 
cent, as a contribution to the relief fund. Like all of 
Superintendent Byrnes’s suggestions, this is eminently 
lividual will make up this 








practical, especially if the in 


small percentage by denying himself or herself sony ‘ 
needless luxury to which they are not, perhaps, very . 
strongly attached as itis. The contribution would not \\ 
then be a drain on usual savings at all, and would 1 gag 
be felt except in the satisfaction that every right- Bt 
Fr 


minded person feels over a work well done to a 





ing fellow human. We would sugvest that our readers det 
in every State and Territory of the Union, give Superin- n 
tendent Byrnes’s plan a trial. S1 
But, in the meantime, let our readers not forget tl that 
contention of ONCE A WEEK, that the present industria torie 
depression is not a mere passing phase, that it can be ta 
permanently relieved only by judicious appropriations 
from the State and National treasuries for a more equa xt 
distribution of our present population, and that this dis f fj 
tribution can easily be carried out by simply giving Pp 


hundreds of thousands of men now threaten: 





starvation a cKance to help themselves. 


THE JIG IS UP. 

R. CHARLES NORDHOFF telegraphed to the New Whi 
M York Herald, from Coronado, Cal., under date ee 
Dec, 20th, that ‘‘we have no further business t 





fere in Hawaii. The queen’s refusal of Mr. Nordhoft’: ; 
conditions ‘changes the aspect of affairs.’’ It is true, 
Mr. Nordhoff, with characteristic modesty, and retir- ait 
ingness, tries to make us believe that the queen refused 
‘Mr. Cleveland’s conditions;’’ but the world knows 
better. The entire credit for the brilliant Hawaiia a 
episode, wherein this great nation tried to induce Q 
Liliuokalani to stop her foolishness and get back int 
her palace, is due to Mr. Charles Nordhoff. 

Our theory now is that the jig is up. Nordhoff has h 
spoken. Queen Lil’s throne is an orphan. Minter 


} wl 


Willis. however, being new at the Hawaiian business 
and having «he final edict from Coronado in his vest 
pocket, may easily grow in favor with President Dol 
if he will bestir himself. 

The esteemed but impulsive Herald Says, edit il! 
‘We entirely approve this view’’—meaning Mr. Nord A 
hoff’s telegram from Coronado; and then goes on to 
compliment his ‘‘good sense, discernment and stat 
manship.’’ When the able and paramount Mr, Blount 
made his voluminous report, the Herald asserts tha 
simply rehashed what Mr. Nordhoff had got a p 
in the Herald long before. But that is all over and 
ancient history now. The Nordhoftian statesmans! 
alone remains, and shall ever remain, an imp: 
memorial of a man who has a ‘‘nose for news,”’ 2s ‘ 
as the quite commonplace talent for statesmans | 
every Tom, Dick and Harry can play at, nowad 

Before dismissing this able state paper fr 
nado, we must call attention to the fact th tM 
Nordboff had heeded the thoughtful utterances 
A WEEK during the period of his new-found st 
ship, it would not now be our duty to tell him t 
a just ‘‘statesman,’’ on the heel of the hunt o1 
congratulate him, nevertheless, on all the esc i] 
Hawaiian escapade. 


GENERAL TRACY, ex-Secretary of the Nas 
little while ago, that if navy building contin 
present rate in the three countries mentions 
years, France and Russia would have fifty 
of 440,000 tons displacement, while England w 
only thirty-one of 334,000 tons displacement. 
stone saw fit to sneer at the remark in the 
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But General Tracy still maintains 
London Globe and Lord George 
Joseph Chamberlain, 


s last week. 
ition. The 
is Well as our friend Mr. 

from Birmingham, seem disposed to take some 

General Tracy’s statement. But it is probably 

w to embarrass the Grand Old Man. England’s 

ot as nice as ours, but there is no doubt she 

il good war-ships. 


GUTTMANN decided, at Albany, N. Y., that a 
iloon is his castle and he may lawfully keep it 
Sunday. A castle kept open is not an ideal 
ut it is different in the case of saloons, it seems. 
even in baronial days, did not do much aggres- 


k on Sundays. Still, the court has spoken. 


he 2lst of December there was an explosion in 

n shaft of the Chicago and Minonk Coal Mining 

( iy, and the lives of a large number of men were 
.d. The shaft was running full time, with a 
three hundred men, and George Erbland, one 
men, struck a match for the purpose of lighting 
his torch. He was standing near a large can of kero- 
) |, which he had not noticed. Instantly there was 
fearful e xplosion, which was heard in many sections 
of the mine. Erbland was blown many feet and was so 
r ly injured that his chances for recovery are very 
Everything around was saturated with oil, and 

t ipports and cars near by were soon in a mass of 
fl spreading the fire to the coal itself. There was 
a i rush for the main shaft. The carriages were 
taxed to their utmost. Many thrilling escapes are re- 
lated, but all the men were able to get out of the mine. 
spread through the entire mine, and nothing 
itever could be done toward extinguishing the flames. 
The calamity falls very heavily on the town on account 
( many men being thrown out of employment. It 
is impossible to form an estimate of what the loss will 
amount to,.but it will certainly be thousands of dollars. 





\ RATHER c( " ifortable incident for the hard times is 
reported from Valparaiso, Ind. Mathias Bremer, a 
hopper of that stirring city, established his claim 
i estate of $800,000, left “by Mathias Bremer, a New 
York ‘‘millionaire,’? who died in 1870, having been as- 
isted all through the expensive litigation by his friend 

im Drake, of the same Indiana city, who mort- 
i his little home to raise money for Mathias. The 
eful nouwveau-riche—for he is entitled to a little 





nch now—has determined to divide the fortune 
equally with William. Unless Mathias changes his 
determination, Mr. William Drake will be in great, 


new-rich luck. 

SENATOR TELLER, just returned from Mexico, says 
that country is enjoying unusual prosperity; manufac- 
tories are springing up everywhe sre. Mexico will main- 
tain free silver coinage, no matter what other countries 
may do. Has President Diaz discovered the secret that 
so long as a country sells more than she buys, and de- 
ve p88 her natural resources, the coinage will take care 
of ‘If? Yes. For, you know, Mexico has been a 
poor, silver-money country for a long time. 

Tue London Chronicle severely criticises Cardinal 
Gibbons for opposing strikes, and for saying that the 
Standard Oil Company’s wealth is not ‘‘fair prey for 
enlightened community.’” The Chronicle evidently 
favors socialism and labor wars for the United States. 
Whatever may be the explanation, nearly all the En- 
glish newspapers are enemies of the Standard Oil Com- 
Why do they not burn gas, instead of kerosene? 


pany 

rue tariff fight is announced to begin Jan. 4, 1894, 
Under a proposed rule limiting debate the contest is ex- 
pected to last only three weeks. Considering the oppo- 
sition to be encountered from special interests, and the 
very incomplete and tentative methods proposed for 
the raising of internal revenue, it is not likely that 
three weeks will be long enough; unless, indeed, the 
Wilson Bill is pressed to a vote and defeated. 


BUSINESS in Rio Janeiro is paralyzed, and a bloody 


el iter may be expected at any time. The cruiser 
\ew York is bound for the scene. The shelling of Rio 
by the insurgent fleet will probably be prevented by 
the war-ships of other nations. Sixty of the sailors 
wh ft New York on the Nichteroy got drunk, as- 
saultod their superiors, and were discharged. They 
are their way home. 

CORPORATION COUNSEL Kraus, Judge Horton, Jail 
Guarl Wallace, Jail Clerk Price and other witnesses 


test 1 at Chicago that they believe Prendergast sane. 
\ y Wade, for the prisoner, says he will go no 
I if Prendergast is sentenced to life imprison- 
n rr confined to an asylum; but if the death sen- 
tet 8 8 pronodoed he will fight the case into the last 


N Y. McKAng, the political boss of Gravesend, 

Lo Island, who was sentenced to thirty days im- 

pr ient and two hundred and fifty dollars fine, for 

of court in disobeyir an injunction of the 

Suy » Court, is trying to secure a stay until the case 

. reviewed by the Court of Appeais. He is likely 
| the holidays at home. 

‘RESS will be asked to provide for the priating 

mt proceedings of the World’s Fair Congresses as 





pu locuments to be sent to the libraries, leading 
( . universities and other public institutions 


New York will take a few 
to start the scheme around 


ut the world. 
x Cooper Union, 


Italian Senate, by a vote of 102 to 10, has ap- 
| a committee of five to ascertain whether any 


S is compromised in the bank scandals. The Min- 

" War announced, in the Chamber of Deputies, 

tha ian troops displayed great bravery in routing 
f Egyptian dervishes the other day. 

s TARY CARLISLE, in his annual report of the 


" of the Treasury, favors a popular loan of 
$2 000 at three per cent, to be payable, at the 
Opt the Government, at the end of five years; 
Panty which, the Secretary would like to borrow 
5) 00 at three per cent from capitalists. 

* 


veloped arms. 


TSN TUNINT” 
ONC E A W E EK, 

WILLIAM T. STEAD, late editor of the Pall Mail (pro- 
nounce pell mell) Gazette, is trying to unite Chicago 
ministers of all denominations in a crusade against sin, 
poverty, political rings and everything in sight that 
ought, in his opinion, to be banished from Chicago 

THE New York State Democracy, an organization 
whose aim is to oppose Tammany Hall and the present 
dominant Democratic management throughout the Em- 
pire State, was formally landed upon the stormy sea of 
politics at Cooper Union, Dec. 21st. 


A DISPATCH from Abilene, Kan., tells of a ge to 
kidnap Miss Ruth Cleveland, of Washington, D. C. We 
object, and feel confident of the support of all ‘Tight- 
minded, thoughtful, conservative men and women be- 
tween‘here and Abilene. 

THE Episcopal Church of the Good Shepherd, at 
Columbus, O., has dispensed with the vested choir, 
and accepted the resignation of the pastor, Rev. Robert 
R. Graham, all owing to the financial stringency. 


ADMIRAL STANTON has been restored to duty and as- 
signed to the command of the North Atlantic Squadron, 
It is probable he will ultimately be transferred to the 
South Atlantic, from which he was detached. 

THE St. Nicholas Bank, of New York City, has been 
closed by Bank Superintendent Preston, and Louis A. 
Hill has been arrested charged with embezzling forty- 
two thousand dollars. 


WAYNE MACVEAGH is the new embassador to Italy, 
in place of Van Alen, resigned. He did not contribute 
fifty thousand dollars to the Democratic campaign fund, 
but he ‘‘goes 

Gavkenue MITCHELL, of Florida, again announces 
that he will enforce the law, and will prevent the Cor- 
bett-Mitchell prize-fight at Jacksonville, if he can. 

ANARCHISTS are threatening to blow up Paris banks. 
People having other business with such institutions 
there, now, must walk straight. 


ROYAL MUSCLE. 


Miss PHYLLIS BENTLEY, the young lady who pos- 
sesses the astonishing power of lifting the heavies 
weights, and also of resisting the strongest anomie 
force despite her apparently delicate organization, tells 
some amusing stories in connection with her encounters 
of strength with royal personages. She naively con- 
fesses to rhaving been afraid of the Czar of Russia, whose 
muscular power is something enormous, and who was 
reputed to be the reverse of gentle toward persons who 
thwarted his purpose. Her experience with him, how- 
ever, proved most agreeable. Though able to bend to- 
gether, with one hand, the points of a horseshoe. the 
Czar was powerless to lift Miss Bentley, or dislodge a 
billiard-cue from her hands, or push her against the 
wall on which her finger-tips rested. Though mystified 
at this curious resistance to his strength, the Autocrat 
of all the Russias was gentleness itself to the young lady, 
who carried away from his royal presence a most agree- 
able souvenir of his personality. Miss Bentley says that, 
after the Czar, the strongest royal prince is Prince George 
of Greece. He is taller and heavier than the Emperor, 
with enormous width of chest and magnificently de- 
In attempting to push to the ground a 
billiard-cue held bv Miss Bentley, he brought so much 
force to bear on it that it broke in two like a reed. But 
he was no more successful than his uncle in matching 
Miss Bentley’s remarkable feats of strength. 

The secret of this young lady’s singular power is not 
magnetic or mesmeric, as commonly supposed. It lies, 
according to her own statement, in the position she as- 
sumes and the angle at which the cues are held, In 
this way she can, without the slightest physical exer- 
tion, resist the combined forces of the most powerful 
men. 





A DOGS’ CEMETERY. 

ONE of the curious features of Hyde Park, London, 
is a cemetery for dogs, which occupies a secluded spot 
within a stone's throw of Victoria Gate and the Bays- 
water Road. The general public has no access to the 
canine necropolis. Its precincts are guarded by the 
gatekeeper at the Victoria Gate, by whose permission 
only one may penetrate into the hallowed inclosure. 
There are in all thirty-nine graves in the carefully-kept 
little cemetery, inclosing the remains of pet dogs which 
in their lifetime belonged chiefly to ladies who reside in 
the neighborhood. Usually the deceased pet is sewn up 
in a canvas bag before being committed to his last rest- 
ing-place. Most of the graves have little white mi arble 
pod srvoetl of appropriate inscriptions, such as ‘‘Poor 
little ‘Prince,’’’ ‘“‘To dear little ‘Smut,’’’ ‘‘Here lies 
‘Tip,’’’ ‘In Tender Memory of Sweet little ‘Tiny,’ ”’ 
‘Dear little ‘Tommy,’’’ ‘Sweet little ‘Skye.’’’ Any 
one who has ever formed an attachment for a dog and 
learned to value the friendship of one of these faithful 
dumb companions will readily sympathize with and 
pardon the sentiment that has given rise to the dogs 
cemetery. It is not overdone. “Tt merely presents a 
collection of simple tributes to the memory of little be- 
ings that were tenderly cherished as a source of inno- 
cent pleasure to their owners. A philosopher once re- 
marked that the more he saw of men the better he 
liked dogs. It is certain that many of these humble 
creatures have a greater faculty for entwining them- 
selves in human affections than some of their conteim- 
poraries of a higher order, and it does not seem unfit to 
perpetuate the memory of such intelligent and faithful 
pets, by providing them with decent burial. 


OUR SEWING COMPETITION. 

Our Sewing Competition closed, as announced, on 
Dec. 16th. A great many robes have been received, 
some of them very beautiful, and nearly all highly 
creditable specimens of the skill and industry of Ameri- 
can women. A competent committee, consisting of 
Mrs. John A. Cockerill and two other ladies, has been 
selected to pronounce on their merits and award the 
three handsome prizes offered. The result will be made 
known, and the robes returned to their owners, as soon 
as possible after the judges’ decisions have been re- 
ceived. The names of the full committee will be an- 
nounced in our next number. 


THE MEMORIAL TO LOWELL 
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Y ComMSTOCK—ANDERSON.—At the Han- 
eA son Place Baptist Church, on Monday, 


© Dec. 18th, Miss Emma Adelaide Ander- 
son was married to Charles Henry Com- 


¥ / stock, both of Brooklyn. The ceremony 

“~) was performed by the Rev. H. M. Gal- 
lagher 

( DONNELLY—BRAWLEY.—On Monday, 

Dec. 18th, at the Church of the Epiphany, 


Washington, D. C., Miss Sarah Brawley was united in 
marriage to Thomas Donnelly, of Montreal. 

FAGAN—KINNEY.—Miss Lillie G. Kinney and Mr. 
William L. Fagan, both of New York, were married on 
Tuesday, December 19th, by the Rev. Dr. John T. Patey. 

BILLSON—KITCHEN.—On Wednesday, Dec. 20th, at 
No. 448 West Twenty-third Street, by the Rev. Brady 
FE. Backus, Julia Makee Kitchen to Charles Julian Bill- 
son. 

DrEWsNAP—THOMAS.—At Emmanuel Baptist Church, 
Brooklyn, on Wednesday evening, Dec. 20th, by Rev. 
John Humpstone, D.D., Clara, only daughter of the 
late Lieutenant George E. Thomas, U.S.N., to Mr. 
Walter Dewsnap, of Saddle River, N. J. 

JoHNSON—LEARYS.—On Wednesday, December 20th, 
at the bride’s residence, No. 368 Jay Street, Brooklyn, 
by the Rev. John F. Carson, Wilbur Coe Johnson to 
Esther Jennie, daughter of Mrs. John Learys. 

CHENEY—BARTLETT.—On Wednesday, Dec. 20th, at 
Trinity Church, Brooklyn, by the Rev. George Van de 
Water, George Herbert Cheney to Isabel Bartlett, 
daughter of Mrs. John Kinsman Bartlett. 

RoHL—PLATT.—On Wednesday, Dec. 20th, at the 
residence of the bride’s mother, by the Rev. Bishop 
Falkner, D.D., Pauline, daughter of the late William 
H. Platt, of New York, to Carlos Rohl, of Buenos Ayres, 
Argentine Republic. 

PENTLARGE—May.—At the Pouch Mansion, on Wed- 
nesday, Dec. 20th, by Rev. L. Wintner, Rebecca M. May 
to Mark Pentlarge, both of Brooklyn. 

Long—Dann.—On Wednesday, Dec. 20th, Leah, 
daughter of Mrs. Rosalie and the late Adolph Dann, to 
William Orlando Long, of New York. 

AUSTIN—HINE.—On Thursday, December 21st, at 
the residence of the bride’s parents, No. 320 West Fifty- 
ighth Street, Emma Salome, second daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. 8S. C. Hine, to Charles Jay Austin, of New 
York. 


IN WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY. 

THE English friends of James Russell Lowell have 
raised a memorial to him in the form of stained glass 
inserted in the thirteenth century three-light and lan- 
cet winduws in the vestibule to the Chapter House of 
Westminster. The subject of the center of the three 
light window is Sir Launfal, a creation of Lowell's, On 
the left is St. Botolf, to whom the church at Boston, in 
Lincolnshire, is dedicated, and from which Boston, 
Mass., derives its name. On the right the figure of St. 
Ambrose, the reputed author of the hymn ‘‘Te Deum 
Laudamus.’’ In the lancet window appear the arms of 
Great Britain and the United States, the Harvard Uni- 
versity and Westminster Abbey. 

The windows were unveiled by Mr. Leslie Stephens, 
in presence of the American Embassador, Mr. Bayard, 
and a number of distinguished people. including the 
Dean of Westminster, who presided ; Lord Playfair, Lord 
Knutsford, Mr. Chamberlain, Lord Aberdare, Archdea- 
con Farrar, Sir Henry James, Mr. Lecky, Mr. Walter 
Besant and Mr. Alma Tadema.—(See page 7.) 

“PRINCESS NICOTINE”’ 
is having a successful season at the Casino, The story 
of ‘‘Princess Nicotine’’ was taken from Pedro Antonio 
de Alarcon’s spirited novel, ‘‘The Three-Cornered Hat,’’ 
which was translated from the Spanish by Miss Mary 
Springer, and published by Cassell & Co. in 1891. 

At the time this work was brought out it was favor- 
ably reviewed by the leading New York critics. 





OUR CHRISTMAS ACROSTIC. 

THE first correct reading of the Christmas Stocking 
Acrostic, published in our last number, was received 
December 21st. It was sent in by Albert Kast, Pater- 
son Avenue, West Hoboken, N. J., who is therefore en- 
titled to the prize. The following is the solution 

C alendar 


A pple H armonica. 
R ing 
M uff I nkstand 
E lephant. S kates 
R attle T rumpet. 
R ose M ittens 
Y acht | A rk 
» cissors 
Ansive? ‘A Merry Christmas.”’ 


FROM A PRIZE-WINNER. 
received the following letter of acknowl- 
Hiles, author of the successful essay 


CKNOWLEDGMENT 
WE have 
edgment from Mr. 


on the ‘‘ Seven Wonders of the Nineteenth Cs ntury 
ATHENS, GA., November 36, 
To THE EDITOR OF “ONCE A WEEK,” NEW York: 


My DEAR Sir—Yours of the 24th inst., inclosing check 
for one hundred dollars, has been received. I assure you 
it is duly appreciated. Wishing you success in your efforts 
to develop the latent literary talent of our country and 
thanking you again, I am, ; 

Truly yours, HILES 


GORDON 


Neuralgic headache promptiy cured by 
Bromo-Seltzer—trial-bottle 10 ets. 
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WARWICK CASTLE. 

THE death of the late Earl of Warwick renders par- 
donable an illustration of the famous historical castle 
published in this number. It also calls for a few words 
about the lamented earl himself. He was an ardent 
Shakespearean student and collector. The private 
apartments at the castle, and especially the Shake- 
speare Room, are full of unique and valuable memorials 
of the poet, which ordinary visitors to the castle are not 
yvermitted to see. The collection includes the well 
ease Warwick’ portrait of Shakespeare exhibited 
at the Theatrical Exhibition of a year or two ago, early 


MSS. of ‘‘Henry IV.,”’ and ‘Julius Casar,’’ a well-pre- 
served copy of the folio edition of the p vet's works of 
cr — —_—_——— 
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WARWICK CASTLE, FROM THE KEEP. 


” 


1623, and early-printed copies of ‘‘Hamlet,’’ ‘King 
Lear,’’ ‘‘Macbeth,’’ ‘Romeo and Juliet,’’ and the much- 
discussed Second Part of ‘‘Henry IV.’’ There is also in 
the Shakespeare Room a remarkable collection of ward- 
robe and property bills of Drury Lane Theatre between 
1713 and 1716; they bear the signatures of Cibber, Wilks 
and Booth. 


THE LOUISVILLE BRIDGE DISASTER. 


WE give herewith three illustrations of the collapse 
of the middle and south spans of the iron and timber 
false-work of the East Louisville and Jeffersonville 
Bridge, which occurred on the 15th inst., and caused 
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the death of fifteen or twenty persons. In one sketch 
the bridge is shown just before the disaster; in another 
the view is just after the fall of the middle span; and, 
finally, in the third illustration is furnished a view of 
the general appearance after the south span was blown 
down. The disaster is traceable to careless work and 
the corce of a strong wind, 
THE GREAT FIRE IN BUFFALO. 

THE business men of Buffalo suffered a loss of more 
than a million dollars by the burning of Mooney’s Ar- 
cade, Dec. 14th. Just before the evening whistle blew, 
a muffled roar was heard, and in an instant the great 
building was a mass of flames. The fire was caused by 
an explosion of gas. The manager of the building, and 
the manager of the Musée Theatre, Messrs. Shea and 
Franklin, who slept in the residence portion of the 
building, narrowly escaped with their lives. More 
than twenty business firms sustained losses. The Fire 
Department got the fire under control, after heroic 
efforts, about 9 a.M., and many lives were saved by 
the prompt action of the firemen. The insurance is 
widely distributed. The owners of the structure will 
rebuild at once. Conspicuous was the work of Michael 
Brunner, chief of the First Battalion. He was the first 


to reach the fire-escape and enter the building A me 
ment later he reappeared, carrying a young woman in 
his arms and with two men clinging to each shoulder. In 
this way he descended the long ladder, which bent like 





The cheers of the crowd 
The three rescued ones were only 
partly dressed, and a policeman from the Third Pre 
cinct conveyed them to one of the hotels in the vicinity. 


areed under the heavy weight. 
were deafening. 


THE BOSTON ‘‘ TEA’ PARTY.”’ 
AMERICANS are beginning to give more attention 
the celebrations of revolutionary incidents. Every week 
now, in some part of the country, one of these incidents 
is suitably commemorated. The latest was a banquet 
and reception at Delmonico’s and the New Netherland 
Hotel, in this city, by the Sons and Daughters of the 
Revolution, in commemoration of the one hundred and 
twentieth anniversary of the throwing over of the tea 
in Boston Harbor. We give some admirable illustra 

tions of the interesting ceremonies on page 8. 

They say Time is a great healer.”’ 
Never heard of him. Does he belong © 


Boggs- 
Foges 
Tammany ? 











\ Sina s!Canit vex any happy and prosper 
ous parents! Youth now expects wonders. 
7) Your eamnest and revered mother dis- 
Vy) penged Christmas cheer courteously. 
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» intended forthe college he designed to 
built. 
for the next thirty years the project slept, 


REV. DR, SAMUEL JOHNSON, FIRST PRESIDENT, 1753. 
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GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT OF NEW YORK’S 
GREAT COLLEGE, 


irchase by Columbia College of the grounds 

buildings of Bloomingdale Asylum, as the 
home of that institution of learning, directs 
attention to the educational and intellectual 

f the city and country, which may be said to 
ily kept pace with their material progress and 
ful industrial development. 

one hundred and forty-eight years since what 
Columbia College came into existence, on the 
; of a lottery which netted about $17,500. And 
college trustees are to pay $2,000,000 
Bloomingdale site, at One Hundred and 
th Street, between Riverside Drive and 
rside Park, a charming spot, eminently 
r the location of a great seat of learn- 
origin of the college can be traced in 
ds of Trinity Church. The first deti- 
ion taken was in 1708, when the rector 
waited upon Lord 


then vested in Trinity Church, had 


But nothing came of this, and 
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planck, Robert Bayard and Samuel Provoost. The in- 
fant college, with its president and eight students, made 
slow progress, because of sectarian jealousies. Presi- 
dent Johnson, however, continued to carry on his ‘‘col- 
lege’’ in the vestry-room of the school-house attached 
to Trinity Church, with his eight students and an assist- 
ant professor. 

The erection of the college buildings on the brow of 
a gently sloping hill overlooking the Hudson River, and 
at the foot of the present Park Place, was begun in 1756 
and completed in 1760. These first college buildings 
are still well remembered by old New Yorkers. Presi- 
dent Johnson resigned, in 1760, from fear of contract- 
ing the smallpox, which was then prevalent in New 
York. 

According to an advertisement published in the New 
York Gazette, June 3, 1754, the tuition fee was £1 5 0, 
or, at that time, $4.25 per quarter, or $17 for the entire 
year. The president received a salary of £225, but to 


this was added £150 for acting as an assistant minister 
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KING'S COLLEGE, ORIGINAL BUILDING, AS SHOWN IN AN OLD PRINT 
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THE OLD COLLEGE WHEN THE TREES BEGAN TO GROW. 


ht have done so much longer, only for the 
lsishop Berkeley, who had been disappointed in 
) the establishment of a college in the Ber- 
nd resolved to. bring his intended establish- 
New York. The bishop’s intention woke up 
ty wardens, and in 1746 the Colonial Assembly 
ed to pass an act authorizing the collection 
y, by lottery or otherwise, for the purpose of 
the long talked of college. The act placed 
to be so raised at £2,250. Lotteries were then 
{ a righteous and proper means of raising 
for the encouragement of learning.’’ The 
‘nt on for five years, and in 1751 there was 
£3,443.18. This money was vested in a body 
stees, seven members of the Anglican Church, 
Dutch Reformed Church, and one of the 

in Church. The plot bounded by Barclay. 
d Murray Streets, and running down to the 
River, “‘in the West Ward,’’ was given from 
“Church Farm,’’ for the use of the college; 
years later, July, 1754, Dr. Samuel Johnson, 
10 had been a tutor in Yale College, opened 
‘is called King’s College, with eight pupils, 
hom were Philip Van Cortlandt, Samuel Ver- 


to Trinity Church. The ground given by Trinity em- 
braced about twenty-six acres, and the consideration 
was ten shillings and an annual rental of a peppercorn. 

At the first commencement the whole eight original 
pupils were graduated as Masters of Arts. 

In 1760 the officers and students first began to mess 
in the college, but the prospect was looking gloomy. 
Dr. James Jay, however, who was made solicitor for 
the college in England, in 1762, turned in £6,000, includ- 
ing a contribution of £500 from George III., and soon 
after Joseph Murray, one of the governors, bequeathed 
his whole estate, £9,000, to the college, and the Rev. Dr. 
Bristowe, of England, gave 1,500 volumes to the library, 
just then started. 

On April 12, 1763, began the régime of the Rev. 
Myles Cooper, as president. Mr. Cooper did not suffer 
from any awful dread of small-pox, but he did enter- 
tain a most whole-souled hatred of anything like a rebel 
to English rule over the Colonies. An Englishman born 
and educated at, and a Fellow of Queen’s College, Ox- 
ford, he believed absolutely that English domination 
was the saving salt of the earth, and as the strength of 
the Revolution was then beginning to gather, President 
Cooper had a lively time, and an inglorious end, as 
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president of King’s College, in New York. Through 


the influence of the Archbishop of Canterbury, Dr 
Cooper had been appointed professor of moral phi 
losophy in the college about a year previous to Dr. 


Johnson's flight from the small-pox, and it was also 
by English influence that he was made president to 
succeed Mr. Johnson. 

The new president proceeded to make an elaborate 
code of new rules. ‘‘An habitation to be assigned to 
each student in the college,’’ was one of the rules; and 
then followed a schedule of punishments for infractions 
of the rules. If a student remained out all night he 
was fined five shillings for the first offense, eight for the 
second, twelve for the third (or ‘‘adequate exercises’’), 
and if the night-strolling culprit persisted in further 
nightly absence he was expelled. 

Fourteen days after a student's admission, he had to 
provide himself with a proper ‘‘academical habit, in 
which he shall always appear (unless he have leave 
from the president or tutors), under the penalty of two 
shillings for the first offense, and so in pro- 
portion, or adequate exercise.’’ As an ex- 
ample and a reward, no doubt, the good 
young men benefited directly by the punish- 
ment of the bad; for the moneys collected 
in fines were spent in buying books for the 
diligent and morally well-behaved. The 
waste of half an hour by inattention at 
studying time brought a fine of twopence, 
which was doubled for the second half hour. 
The outer gates were locked at ten o'clock, 
P.M., in summer, and nine o'clock in winter; 
and any one whoremained out later had to 
pay sixpence fine for the first half hour, with 
the fine doubled for each additional half hour. 





PRESIDENT MYLES COOPER, WHO FLED FROM THE 
LIBERTY Boys, MAY 10, 1775. 





THE OLD COLLEGE GREEN UW 1/45, 


A rule President Cooper made was violated by him; 
self under very exciting circumstances, and when he 
was in peril of his life. It was the rule against getting 
through the college fence, for which the fine was six- 
pence. Dr. Cooper never broke the rule but once. He 
never returned to do it a second time. 

The first lightning-rod ever erected in New York 
was on the college buildings, in 1764, and if this started 
the plague of the lightning-rod man over the country, 
the old college should not be too severely condemned. 

The Book of Misdemeanors—alias the Black Book 
which is still preserved in the college library, would 
show that human nature was about the same then as 
now. Marinus Willett, afterward mayor of the city, 
and the recipient of an elegant sword from Congress for 
a gallarit sortie during the Revolution, is down in the 
Black Book for punishment ‘“‘for not performing his 
exercise in the last vacation.”’ 

At the suggestion of Dr. Clossy, a learned tutor of 
the college, who came from Dublin, a medical school 
was established, in 1767, and this has now grown into 
the splendidly equipped College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons. And from it also sprung the New York Hos- 
pital, of which the metropolis is so justly proud. In 
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a ul bed I il i in 
t! | l i in ie 
I ! nt i llege pot 
n f 
! } In peace and pros- 
] 4 that l ulted in the 
it ind \ tl untry began 
to I l Cooper, a rank ‘Tory, 
to ! 1 favor of 
the ¢ v1 j ! yveured in print 
1 hin | | ) pletely in the 
‘ vel I ) i \ init that the 
IS pe Cooper's own 
i \ under 1 iilton nad ti bory p ident s 
iuimiliation was great He hated Ha ton cordially ; 
but there was a still reater triumph in ol for the 
latter in the opportunit vhich arose the following 
year. for Hamilton to save the tubborn Tory’s life. 
? Phe people had be me very much mncited against 
Dr. Cooper, and on the 10th of May i75, a meeting of 
t popula W held on the very border of the college 
I > pro ta inst th wcts of the roverninent 
In the excitement a Liberty mob made a rush 
f oll th the full intention of at least giving 
t ory president a bath In the river, irrespective ot 
the college fen rule \s the mob rushed up to Dr. 
Cooper’s residence, Hamilton, who happened to be pres 


ent, took in the situation at a glance He mounted the 


steps and began to harangue th mob. He had ad 
dressed meeting before, and was popular with the 
Liberty boys, so they paused to listen to him. Word 
was hastily sent to Dr. Cooper, and half dressed as he 
was, and forgetting all about the college fence rules, 


he rushed out the back door, crawled through the fence, 
and made for the shore of the Hudson He found shel- 
ter in the house of a Mr. Stuyvesant, where he remained 
remainder of the day During the 
night he took refuge on board the Aingfisher, an En- 
which he did not leave until she 
landed him in England He never returned to pay the 
fine for getting through the fence. Six days later the 
Rev. Benjamin Moore, subsequently Episcopal Bishop 
of New York 

In the following spring 
by Robert Benson and others, 
Committee of Safety, was sent to the treasurer of the 
college, directing the governors to prepare the college, 
within six days, for the reception of troops. The stu- 
library and school furni- 


secreted for the 


glish ship of war 


was chosen president. 
April 6th) a message, signed 
calling themselves the 


dents were dispersed, and the 


ture scattered, some being deposited in the City Hall, 
and the college went into a state of suspended anima- 
tion. The disastrous tire of September 21, 1776, which 


dred and ninety-three houses—nearly 
und which raged from the Battery 


destroyed four h 
one-third of the city 


to St. Paul Chur i uid by history to have been 
arrested by the college green and a change of wind 
The friends of the college eatly regretted the scatter- 
ment of the library, which had become valuable, con- 
tainn nany very important works ALL the yvernors 
of the province had made donations to it, Dr. Bristowe 
and the Earl of Bute had n ule large contributions, and 
a copy of every book ied from the University Press 
at Oxford had bee deposited there After being con- 
sidered lost for many year en hundred volumes 
were discovered i littke room in St. Paul’s Church, 
but many were never recovered. 

The building was used as a military hospital until 


the British eva ited New York, in 1783 After this 
connected with the 
top of the cupola 


event the first t of importance 
} 


colle was 1 iwing off from the 


of the copper own, which had been placed there in 
honor of Kin (Feo Il., after whom the college had 
been named The sawing away of the crown ended it 
as the King’s College; took all the royalty out of it and 
republican ed it itisfactorily enough to start it off on 
a new career as an establishment worthy of ‘‘a State 
without a kin Speaku of the old « yllege King’s 
College—General B. FF. Butler once said, in an address, 


3 influence on the literary character of the State 
had been truly wonderful, fou although the whole 


number of students educated in it prior to 1775 was 





only one hundred, many of them attained to the high 
est d ction in their respective professions and in 
pul l 
There is no doubt that it also contributed very much 
to the bring about of Independence, notwithstand 
ing the Toryism of Pr lent Cooper Among its stu- 
dents were su men \lexander Hamilton, John Jay, 
Gouverneur Mor: Robert R. Livingston, ete., and on 
if inciel rolls wi be found the names of men who 
gave to many of our streets the names by which they 
are st known 
—- > 
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HOW PAUL EVERLY SAW UNDINE, 
WHI Paul Everly went down to 


Sea Cove he was just ripe for folly; 
and when a mortal 1s ready for any 
act, good or bad, wise or foolish, the 
occasion is sure to present itself for its 
accomplishment. Man suggests, the g 

Paul Everly was that peculiar type of youth to be 
found now and then—an absolutely well-behaved young 
man of twenty-three. City-born and bred, reared among 
luxuries. given carte blanche as to his « xpenditures and 
his conduct. he had chosen to be cleanly, decent and re- 
spectable, rather than the reverse, even though it ren- 
dered him unpopular with both sexes. 

Because of this unpopularity he associated mainly 
with his elders. Old gentlemen were flattered by his 
preference, and old ladies petted him, and his own 
family accepted him with a sigh. By his own family 
I refer to his aunt and cousins, for his parents both died 
during his infancy. 

A more thorough society woman never lived than 
Mrs. St. Clair, Paul’s aunt Her two daughters were 
both belles, and perhaps it was his close proximity to 
fashionable life that made Paul such ateynic in regard 
to society people. He loved and respected his aunt, but 
deplored her frivolous tendencies; and the two young 
ladies, his cousins, he regarded as two human butter- 
flies to be admired, but not respected or loved. They 
were ‘‘jolly good girls to be a fellow’s cousins,”’ he said; 
“but when a man married he wanted a different sort of 
a woman for a wife.”’ 

Mrs. St. Clair, to whom he talked in this strain, fre- 
quently only laughed, for her daughters were sur- 
rounded with desirable admirers, who did not share 
Paul's opinions; his ideas were only the result of a dis- 
torted Vision, she told him. 

“You will find just as many true, self-sacrificing 
women, capable of becoming good wives and mothers, 
in society as you'll find out of it,’’ she said. ‘‘Char- 
acter will display itself in any and every station in life.’ 

But Paul shook his head and grew more positive in 
his ideas as months went by. 

Meanwhile, his mind dwelt more and more on his 
ideal of a wife; a sweet, unworldly being, a pure child 
of Nature, unspoiled by fashion or society, a veritable 
Eve, with whom hé should re-establish the Garden of 
Eden. 

He was so tired of the animated fashion-plates with 
whom he was surrounded in Mrs. St. Clair’s circle; so 
tired of the artificial, so hungry for the real 

“T would no more marry such a girl as you are than 
I would hang myself!’ he announced bluntly to his 
cousin Mabel, one day, as he saw her admiring a new 
Paris costume in front of the mirror. 

Nobody asked you, sir, she said, laughed Mabel. 
“Tf such a thing should happen, I would be th: 
go and hang myself !”’ 

To her mother, an hour later, Mabel said: 
I expect nothing from Paul but a mésalliance with a 
scullery maid, some day; he is such a crank on the sub- 
4 I believe he will yet disgrace us 


ods obey 


one to 


Mamma, 


ject of society girls. 
all! 

It was to utterly escape the society people that he 
went to Sea Cove. Mrs. St. Clair had never heard of 
the place until Paul announced his intention of going. 
When questioned, he replied: “It’s a queer little spot 
down on the New England coast, four hours out of New 
York. There’s good tishing and boating and swimming 
and delightful air, and a little cluster of cottages where 
afew people go every summer to rest and recruit and 
get away from the world. Charlie Lennox told me 
about it. He passed a week there last summer, board- 
ing in the home of one of the resident people. Such 
cooking! real New England style. Charlie gained five 
pounds in that one week. The life is delightfully in- 
formal, and the cottagers, who are well-to-do people 
from the New Engand towns and cities, make just 
enough social life to keep the place from stagnation. 
There are fine drives, and I’m going to take my horses 
and a cart or two, and put in a royal summer of pleas- 
ure and comfort. Maybe you and the girls will drop 
down and see me on your way to Newport. It’s not so 
very far out of your way?” 

So away went Paul to Sea Cove, in the early part of 
The St. Clairs were not going to Newport until 





June. 
July. 

Paul's entry into Sea Cove with his horses and carts 
and man in livery made a most profound sensation in 
that town; and when he inquired at the post-oflice for 
the house of Mr. Briggs that excitement was still further 
augmented, until Mr. Briggs himself stepped forth from 
the little crowd of loungers on the post-office steps, 
ejected an enormous quid of tobacco from his mouth, 
wiped his lips with the back of his hand, and his hand 
on the leg of his overalls, and said: ‘‘That happens to 
be my name, mister. What kin I do for you?” 

Paul exple’ ed. Mr. Lennox had mentioned Mr. 
Briggs’ house to him as a desirable place to obtain 
board; could he obtain rooms for himself and his ser- 
vant? And was there stable room as well for his horses? 
Mr. Briggs offered to conduct the young man to his 
house. Just as they approached it, up from the waves 
of the bathing beach, a few yards distant, bounded a 
most exquisite creature. A young girl whose radiant 
beauty was accentuated instead of reduced by a salt 
water bath. Her wet jersey bathing suit clung closely 
about her shapely limbs, her hair curled in thick, damp 
masses about her ears, its longs ends coiled on the tep of 
her bead and untouched by the briny waves, shone 
golden in the rays of the setting sun. She flashed be- 
fore the young man’s surprised eyes for one moment 
only—and then was gone. 

“‘Another Undine washed ashore!’’ he thought. ‘I 
suppose in this intensely proper age even the goddesses 
are created in bathing suits. I hope I will see her 
again,’’ 
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An hour later Paul was settled in the ‘‘spare im 


ber’’ of the Briggs homestead, a large airy room atford. 
the sea. His man found board i» the 


ing a glimps 


house next door, where a stable accommodat his 
horses. 

The family supper was over when he arrived, ta 
special tea was prepared for him, and he found the \ 
England cooking all he had been led to expect. 1 5 


while be was partaking of his supper that he saw Up. 
dine again—alias Nelly Briggs. She came in b 
a plate of hot biscuit, which she had made sin his 
arrival Her sleeves were pinned up above the el Vs, 
displaying a pair of adorably dimpled arms, the 
arms he had observed before. Her golden hair curk 
still more thickly about her low brow; her cheeks re 
flushed to a soft sea-shell pink, giving life and ex)res. 
sion to the madonna-like cast of features. The rounded 
form was revealed by the simple, close-fitting « 0 
gown. <A prettier picture of rustic youth and beauty 
was never placed on canvas. To led 
with Paris costumes, jewels, rouge and powder, she was 
Undine clothed, combed and domesticated. He heard 
her say, “In a minute, mamma, as soon as I wait o: the 
gentleman,’’ as she came through the door, so he knew 
she was the daughter of the household—daughter of t 
fat old lady who had waddled upstairs to show him the 
room, and whose voice sounded like the opening of oys- 
ter-shells with a steel knife; and her father was the ex- 
pectorating individual in blue overalls. But she—she 
was Undine to him from that moment. As I prefaced 
Paul was ripe for folly, and Nelly Briggs was his oppor- 
tunity. A modest manner, drooping eyelids, a way of 
blushing when she spoke, and a gentle, sweet cadence 
to her voice were among Nelly’s charms. She talked 
little, but listened well. She felt awe and respect and 
admiration for the summer guest, and all that was dan- 
gerously agreeable since the guest was a man, and one 
who had never before inspired any of those sentiments 
in a human breast to his knowledge. 

After he had gone up to his room and lighted a cigar 
(Paul's one vice was smoking), he ope ned the screen «door 
and walked out on the upper balcony from which he 
could scent the strong salt odor of the sea. The curved 
silver thread of a new moon lay against the blue fabri 
of the sky. In the grove behind the house a whip-poor- 
will was making her imperative, impassioned call to her 
mate. There seemed to be no wind, yet the sound of 
the waves driving up hard against the shore suggested 
the whip of the wind further out at sea. The situation 
was pregnant with romance, and Paul felt strange, ten- 
der emotions sweeping over him. He had been at gay 
and fashionable resorts a portion of every suinmet 
his life; but never before had felt the beauty of th 
the heavens, and the night as he felt it now. There was 
no casino, no hotel, no band of music, no sound of human 
revelry to break the charm for him, It was infinite 
Just then a red glow shone in 





Paul’s eyes, 











peace, iniinite repose. 


the darkness, like a fallen, approaching star. It came 
nearer, swiftly, silently, until it stopped directly under 


the balcony. Paul heard a man’s voice and a gentle 
response, then murmured conversation and echoes of 
laughter. A man’s form was dimly outlined in the 
shadow.. Some one had ridden down to the house o1 
a wheel, and ‘‘Undine’’ was talking with him on t 
lawn. Unreasoning jealousy seized hold of Paul's 
heart. The beauty of the situation was marred for 
him. He passed a very bad quarter of an hour, chew- 
ing his cigar into rags before the rider mounted his 
wheel and rode away. 

The next morning Paul ventured a bold remark as 
Undine waited upon him at the breakfast-table. ** Young 
ladies who entertain callers on the lawn will have to 
guard against eavesdroppers on the balcony, now inter- 
lopers and strangers are about,’’ he said, with a laugh 
“3 coughe d, and tried to warn you of my proximity las 
night, Miss Briggs. I hope I was not the cause of y 
visitor’s short call?”’ 

Nelly blushed very charmingly and said: ‘‘Oh, no, 
sir; it was only Tad—Mr. W ycotf—he is the telegrapl! 
operator at Herring Point. He lives about half a 
from here and comes home on his wheel every 1 

“Does he always stop here to let his whecl 
breath?’’ queried Paul, teasingly. Nelly’s long lashes 
seemed to cover her cheeks. 

‘‘No, not always,’ she said; but Paul’s jealousy was 
only increased by this conversation. He never rested 
until he had seen his rival, this ‘‘salt water Tad- 
as he christened him. 

Finally, he saw him at the post-office. A great ulk- 
ing rustic, red-faced and stock-shouldered, expectorat- 
ing as energetically as Mr. Briggs himself, and _interpo- 
lating every phrase he uttered with worn and hackneyed 
slang words. ‘That's right—right you are—you 
clear up to G—out of sight—not in it’’—these or red 
with wearying regularity in Mr. Wycoff’s conversation 
Such a man the lover of Undine? Tht thought was 








sacrilege. Yet Tad’s bicycle light starred the ny 
gloom of the next evening, and lingered again th 
Briggs’ while Tad’s loud voice reached 3 
chamber from the room below. Evidently. he sa 
regular caller. é 

“That fellow is incapable of any improvement, sald 
Paul, to himself. ‘‘He is a born rustic, and will t 


his dying day; while Undine—why, just giv 
chance and she would adorn the most arist t 
society. She has more beauty and charm nov ull 
either of my cousins; and she 1s so natural, so g¢ ! 


What a wife and mother she would be, married th 
right man. How she would worship a fellow—1 1113 
money, but himself !”’ 

) al 


Before he had been in the place a week, the 
was all agog with the news that Nell Briggs ha 
seen driving with that city swell that boarded t 
the house, and that Tad Wycoff and she did not i 

For once gossip got matters entirely correct Au 
had stepped in, and Tad had stepped out; and 
wheel sped by the house without turning its re¢ 
ward the gate. 

There was to be an informal hop given by ont 
cottagers the opening of the season,’’ as they b 
ingly called it, at Sea Cove; for the cottagers 
make any pretense to fashion, they quite scor! 
idea, in fact; yet they were a sociable, friendly Pp 
opposed to dullness, and when a hop took plac 
of the houses, some member of the family n 
rounds during the day and invited the neighbors iT 
in for alittle dance. There were no cliques—e¥' 
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good terms with his neighbor to the extent of 
intercourse. It is the desire to be fashionable 
creates cliques, and nobody at Sea Cove desired 
fashionable. The cottagers were mainly people 
interior Cities, families of merchants, grocers, 
s and lawyers, who came to this little resort 
ummer to give fresh air and outdoor life to 
children. They had no difficult, conspicuous 
ns to maintain in society, and they did not hedge 
lves about with conventionalities. They expected 
¢ of one another, and if an impromptu dance took 
itone house, the people invited did not feel obliged 
dances in return unless they felt disposed, nor 
they — to do so by the rules of this free and 
voing community. 
ul had made the acquaintance of half the men in 
ice, through his horses and his boat and the post- 
which seemed a sort of social bureau. E verybody 
there once a day on the arrival of the New York 
Boston mails, and conversation became general and 
xluctions inost informal. It was a new life to I aul, 
- enjoyed it like a boy. It seemed to him he had 
lived till now. 
wrote home glowing letters of his situation, and 
ntally mentioned the presence of a beautiful child 
iture—a modern Undine—before whom the artificial 
ties of society would hide their heads. 
[ hope Paul is not going to make a goose of himself 
some red-cheeked country girl,’’ remarked Bea- 
. his cousin; but Mrs. St. Clair only looked grave. 
rell me all about Undine when you write,’’ she re- 
i to Paul’s letter. ‘‘lam quite interested in her.” 
(To be concluded in our next.) 
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ball read of great artists revealing a tendency in ear- 


gpl 


liest youth to sketch with crayon, water-colors, 
s of common white chalk—anything. But surely 
‘annot prove an unfailing sign that they are born to 
imous painters; for, in that case, your humble ser- 
would long ago have draped himself, dear reader, 
» mingled mantles of Raphael and Velasque4, At 
on. Lam confident that [had begun to disfigure card- 
| with fine frenzy. Somebody had given me a 
t-box (L never see those old paint-boxes for chil- 
. nowadays, with their sliding covers and their tiny 
\'s-hair brushes and their little hard ‘‘bricks’’ of 
irs), Whereupon I had become fascinated by the idea 
vainting my way through the remainder of existence. 
rature had not yet begun to beam upon me with be- 
1ant smile, and that electric energy which was des- 
i to create ‘‘Mrs. Morse; or, A Widow's Trials,’’ as 
slumbered among mists of the future. Afterward I 
gracious enough toward the Muses who had thus 
bly gifted me, and for some time I permitted my 
er as a painter to co-exist with my career as a 


iovelist. If memory serves, I had no actual conviction 


superlatively well. Not that Iwas 
| modest about my performances. On the contrary‘ 
carded them with profound respect. But, at times, 
suld feel those doubts as to the perfect accuracy of 
dr: iwing, which were pardonable in an artist whose 

idors of achievement had begun in his seventh year. 


I could ‘‘paint’’ 


My talents, I superbly told myself, lay altogether in the 
dit 


tion of delineating the human form. I had a de- 
is distaste for the nude, however, and devoted my- 
f exclusively to what I may define as the draped and 
‘ric. Somehow it had been my taste and trend to 
more for English history than most boys of my 
rs, and when I had reached the age of eleyen, or 
ibouts, my funny erudition had taken the form of 
itense interest in every lady who had ever sat upon 
British throne. English queens were my cult and 
To put fanciful portraits of them on large seg- 
ts of cardboard was at once my delight and duty. 
th unparalleled assurance I would show them to my 
s—daubs, in rainbow tints, of figures that perhaps 
ty conld alone have conceded to be the similitudes 
men, ‘W hi at do you think of this?’’ I would un- 
inglysay. ‘‘Itis Berengaria of Navarre, you know, 
vife of Richard Coeur de Lion ’’ And again, ‘‘Here 
itilda of Flanders, and here is Eleanor of Aquitaine, 
iere is Henrietta Maria of France, and here—’’ But 
sallery reached, with occasional vacancies, from 
im the Conqueror to the reign of the Georges! 
the most keen absurdity of this whole juveniie 
was an utter scorn of either the traditional vis- 
and shapes of my queens, or the costumes of the 
in which they lived. With an anachronism 
thy of Rubens or Titian, I would as soon have de- 
i Adelicia of Louvain in a ruff and farthingale as 
Elizabeth in a prismatic sugar-loaf French coif ! 
was my father who one day took me aside and 
‘d me with gentle but salutary pangs of counsel. 
ar,’ he said to me, “I have often carefully ob- 
| your sketches, and tried to find in them some 
leam of talent. But I assure you, my son, that 
is none whatever.”’ 
yn afterward my gallery of queens became to me 
ral ‘chamber of horrors.’’ I realized (with Heaven 
how much mournful self-humiliation !) that my 
rs verdict had been inspired no less by affection 
vholesome discernment. My queens were all ruth- 
mussacred a little later, as more than one of them 
tually been during centuries preceding. But, oh! 
| now regret having destroyed them! It seems to 
it to have preserved their weird and flamboyant 
ties would have been to lighten with healthful 
er many a dreary and irksome hour of later life! 
my eleventh year occurred the droll episode of 
irriage. At our old Seventeenth Street home the 
ites of my sisters were often my own; for I avas 
what might be called a ‘boys’ boy,’’ in the sense 
rnately avoiding and jeering at children of the 
sex. It is my pride to record that I was more 
reared, in this respect, than the sons of most New 
zentlefolk five-and-thirty ygars ago—reared more 
‘e sons of New York gentlefolk as we see them to- 
ith their gracious little suavities and courtesies 
| girls, instead of that uncouth deportment so 
mn of old. And so, when it was proposed that 





‘and two or three self-possessed and 
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a mock-marriage should be celebrated, in the great 
play-room on the ground-floor of aneighboring house, 


between myself and a most charming little girl whose 
parents were its proprietors, | gave gallant and genial 
assent. The ceremony took place at about eight o'clock 
in the evening. It was kept a dark secret from all our 
elders. Two or three bashful boys were groomsmen, 


gleeful 
bridesmaids. I could not help remarking, even at that 
tender age, how much more the girls concerned in our 
pri anksome project seemed to enjoy it and carry it off 
with an air, than did their male companions. Experi- 
ence yet held in reserve for me the splendid calm of real 
grown-up brides and their attendant damsels, contrasted 
with the invariable pallor of both the grown-up groom 
and his ‘‘best man.’ 

It is not among my recollections that we had a ‘‘best 
man” on this vital occasion, but I distinctly remember 
that we had a clergyman. She looked very authentic 
and unspurious, too, for she was a tall girl, living ‘ just 
over the way,’’ considerably older than any of the bridal 
arty, and she had made a temporary theft of the Co- 
umbia College gown which belonged to her elder 
brother. Unless I mistake, the dark little duodecimo 
which she held was a veritable prayer-book of the Epis- 
copal Church, and I am afraid that the verbal solemni- 
ties which she declaimed from it might have wrought 
some sort of compromising matrimonial effect if the 
“wedded pair’? had not been such thoroughly imprac- 
ticable minors. I recall that my bride looked charm- 
ing, in a white robe which she had cajoled, like a new 
Juliet, from the relenting frowns of a family nurse. 
Where her white wreath came from, Iam at this late 
date unable to decide. Its origin is wrapped in the haze 
of childhood, though I retain a suspicion that its possible 
purchase might in some way have been connected with 
the conquered nurse, and a general subscription of 
pocket-money from the whole bridal party, and a copi 
ous post-connubial supply of ice-cream and cakes. 

But the nurse proved, after all, un-Shakespearian in 
her treachery. was not then, and have never since 
been, a Bluebeard; but my bride chanced, notwith- 
standing, to have a hardy and pugnacious brother, in- 
contestably fourteen, if a day. That he wrung from 
the ever-to-be-scorned nurse information of my peace- 
ful yet clandestine nuptials, I have nota doubt. Fora 
horrible thing happened while we were all devouring 
our ice-cream in happy sociality, and with a relish for 
it that the late fatiguing pomp of the entertainment 
may have gone far to skarpen. The Elder Brother 
rushed in upon us, like a domestic Attila. I was torn 
from my bride with wrathful disclaimers, and the con- 
tents of an upset ice-cream plate stigmatizing my wed- 
ding-trousers. Iam confident that my bride wept, and 
I have a distinct vision, while ejected ignominiously 
from the apartment, of one of the bridesmaids haught- 
ily scratching the abominable Elder Brother on the 
cheek. 

So ended my first marriage, which I am compelled 
also to chronicle as my last. But my bride has leng 
ago found consolation, I believe, in a wedding of more 
legitimate if iess picturesque character, where the ruth- 
less Elder Brother melted into the more civilized role of 
“giving her away.’’ For myself, I can only add that 
I have found no consolation at all, and could never have 
done so if I had been married as many times as the late 
lamented Brigham Young. And if you should ask me 
why, the only response I could> give you is that the 
lovely and impetuous and unworldly joys of childhood 
can never be compensated after they once have perished ! 

EDGAR FAWCETT. 
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TRIAL OF GUN- CARRIAGE 


Gy HE final trial of the disappearing gun-car- 

4 riage, known as the ‘“‘ Buftington-Crozier,”’ 
took place on the 14th inst., at the Sandy 
Hook Proving Grounds, 

This was a test for speed, the preceding 
ones, for accuracy and range, having passed 
off satisfactorily. The result of this last 
) was far ahead of the expectations of all, even 
“, the happy inventor—Captain William Crozier— 
ten shots being fired in the short space of twelve 
minutes and three seconds. This beat the best 
time recorded, made by a gun of the same caliber and 
having the advantage of being mounted on a stationary 
The test was not made under the most favor- 
able auspices, as the crew was composed entirely of 
ordnance laborers, not well drilled. The time would 
have been lessened at least two minutes with regular 
artillerymen. 

The affair was one of great importance to military 
men and others who are interested in our coast de- 
fenses. According to General Flagler, Chief of Ord- 
nance, and other members of the Board, who heartily 
congratulated Captain Crozier, seldom if ever had any 
trial passed off so smoothly as this, not even a bolt hav- 
ing started, nor any mishap to throw a gloom over the 
proceedings. 

Strange to say, the history of this gun-carriage dates 
back over a period of twenty years. It was then that 
Colonel "e R. Buffington (then Captain) made a begin- 
ning. A short time elapsed, and he had perfected his 
plans as far as he was able, but for lack of appropria- 
tion the machine never was given a practical trial. In 
the year 1888 Congress began to see the necessity of tak- 
ing ac tion in regard to vur coast defenses, and Lieuten- 
ant Crozier was selected to go abroad and examine any 
gun carriages which might, in his opinion, answer the 
purposes. In his report there was but one which was 
worth y of favorable mention—i.e., the ‘‘Elswick Hydro- 
Pneumatic,’’ but that had the serious disadvantage of 
being too expensive to operate as we Il as too compli- 

cated. Lieutenant Crozier had ideas of his own on the 

subiect, and immediately started to carry out a plan in 
regard to reconstructing the old Buffington model. In 
reality, he changed it so materially that very little of 
the original design remained. In 1890 he presented his 
scheme, and the Board, thinking favorably cf it, pomenes 
it, providing it would stand the severe strain to which 
it would be subjected during its probation. The con- 
tract for castings was awarded, in June, 1891, to the 
Midvail Steel Co., of Philadelphia, to be assembled and 
finished at the Southwark Foundry (also of Philadel- 
phia) by September of 1892. 







carriage, 
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Owing to the huge weight of the steel castings, the 
largest ever attempted in this country up to that date, 


it was not delivered until 1893 The advantages of a 
gun mounted on such a carriage are obvious to all who 
know how and where it is intended to be placed 

It is to occupy a position behind a parapet, earth 
works, or in a fort, unseen by the enemy when it is in 
loading position; but at the word of command rising 
six or eight feet in the air, and out horizontally ten 
feet, firing and describing a retrograde movement to 
loading position (by means of recoil), all in less than 


three seconds. 

The gun’s crew are not exposed, even while taking 
aim, for all that is done before the gun is moved from 
the cradle in which it rests. In the words of Captain 
Crozier, ‘‘the gun-carriage is an exemplification of the 
old geometric principle that if a right hne move so that 
two of its points remain upon two other lines, making 
an angle with each other, the extremity or any other 
point of the moving line will describe an ellipse rhe 
trunnions of the gun are mounted on levers, the ful 
crums of which are in turn placed on bufting cylinders, 
which take up two-thirds of the recoil, the short arms 
of these levers being connécted with the counter-weight. 
When the gun is in loading position, the hydraulic cylin- 
ders are thrown back to extreme end of carriage, the 
counter-weight raised and held up by pawls which en- 
gage in ratchets. At the word of ‘‘Heave!’’ levers are 
inserted, the pawls disengaged, and the counter-weight, 
by its own gravity, brings the gun into firing position, 
the cylinders being drawn over their stationary pistons 
to the front end of the carriage. The breech of the gun 
is carried by two upright arms, pive ted on the piece, 
and at their lower ends in sliding-blocks, moving in 
circular grooves. These arms are capable of being 
raised or lowered in order to give a proper degree of 
elevation to gun. The centers, from which circular 
grooves are struck, are located in center of breech 
trunnions when gun is in loading position. 

When a shot is fired, the recoil throws the gun back, 
turning the levers over trunnions of bufting cylinders— 
strain coming on main trunnions—drawing upper ends 
of levers back, forcing the cylinders to the rear end of 
carriage, and raising counter-weight to its upper posi- 
tion, where it is caught and held by the pawls and 
ratchets already mentioned. 

The principle of the action of the hydraulic buffing- 
cylinders is that of forcing oil through a groove in the 
piston-head. This groove is partially filled by a wedge- 
shaped bar, bolted to the inside of the cylinder and so 
shaped that the opening through the groove is largest 
at the commencement of the recoil, decreasing at the 
end. This offers asteady resistance, and is so made that 
two-thirds of the force of recoil is taken up by these 
cylinders and the rest by the weights. On the recoil 
the trunnions fall back on the arc of a true ellipse, the 
breech on the circle, and the muzzle runs back parallel 
to the parapet until it has cleared the same, when it 
suddenly disappears behind the wall, on a short curve. 

It takes but two seconds to bring gun to firing posi- 
tion and recoil occupies about one and a half seconds, 
The gun used in the trial is known as the 8-inch breech- 
loading rifle. It can—on this carriage—be elevated 14° 
and depressed 5°, range at maximum being over eight 
miles. During the trial 11° was the angle and a range 
of five to six miles the distance to which shots were 
thrown. Initial velocity, 1,950 feet per second. Solid 
conical ball was used, weighing 400 Ibs.; charge, 125 
Ibs. of Dupont’s brown prismatic powder, in two bags. 
The cost of each charge was $65. 

There have: been, up to the present time, three other 
disappearing gun-carriages under consideration; viz., 
Colonel King’s, on which was mounted a smooth-bore, 
but never had a practical trial; Pneumatic Gun-Car- 
riage and Power Company’s, which used a 10-inch gun, 
and at trial fired ven shots in sixty-four minutes; and 
Captain Gordon’s, on which a 10-inch gun was also used, 
projected the same number of shots in fifty-eight min- 
utes. The weight of gun used at the test of the Crozier 
carriage is 33,000 lb.; that of counter-weight, 37,000; 
and the carriage alone about sixty tons. 

Too much praise cannot be bestowed on the ingenuity 
which grappled with and solved a problem which had 
puzzled the brains of the experts of all nations for so 
long. and it is to be hoped that Captain Crozier will 
reap a rich reward as a proof of the people's gratitude, 
—(See pages 12 and 13.) 
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CELEBRATING THE BOSTON “TEA PARTY” IN NEW YORK. 


(Specially drawn for Once 4 Week by W. H. Funx.—See page 4.) 
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Certanu not, | in 1ou know it 
tn 1 
‘So I told the lady, but she sa he must 
9 nN iil 
lust, indeed! Lrecognize no must. Tell 
- ! { i Frid 
',) Madame will excuse me, but she gave 
t} " vord, Ch i i this for madame 
hi i se 1 envelope; inside is a card with 
the following wo! The Countess of Caithness, 
Duchesse d Pomar, begs to introduce a_ friend. 


Round the card is a five-hundred dollar bill 

Did the lady give her name, Francine 

Non, madame 

Describe her 

Impossible madame! She is closely veiled in 
thick Spanisl \ and there is nothing visible but 
her mouth: the lace is even drawn round her chin 

Well, her figure 


Is quite shapele altesse, in a loose fur mantle 
reaching to the ground, and ber hands are encased in 
thick driving-mitten 

Very good, Francine Credit the money to the 
King’s Daughter Lhand her the bill And, quick! 


vive me amy Turkish robes and yashmak 
In atwinkling I am in the robes; with one turn of 
my hand have wound the impenetrable folds of lace 


across my forehead, covering the eyebrows; round the 
head once more and across my nose, leaving nothing 
\ le but the eyes. I light the Nm, ber yie, an 
Oriental perfume; throw myself on the divan and bid 


Francine introduce the shapeless lady. <A blue, filmy 
vapor rises from the perfume and winds upward in 
piral cloud its pungent, aromatic odor permeating 


the room Francine’s voice murmurs: 
\ lady to see madame,’’ and the shapeless ‘‘She’’ 
lietly enters the room, glides with undulating step 


the far-off corner where L sit, and sinks with studied 
race into the chair pla ed ready for her. Where have 


| n that serpentine step before, and the attitude of 
lanvuor and ennui, and that mecuth? Ah! there is the 
key to this hutnan puzzle 
Yott wish to consult me? She bows her head. 
Pla your left-hand palm upward on this cush- 
) and I put one before her on the table. She does 
he is bid 
Kindly remove your glove; you cannot expect me 
to see the lines of your hand through it; Lam not gifted 
with second signet 
She shakes an emphatic ‘“‘No!’’ with her head, but 
no und come from her lips, only a half-dawning 
le, nipped in the bud, 
Madaine I say, somewhat impatiently, “I am no 
adept at the deaf and dumb language; but, permit me 
to teach you one thing for future guidance. When you 


wish again to disguise your identity, conceal your mouth. 
Ah, ah! touched at last, my lady!’ [ murmur inwardly ; 
for, involuntarily, her hand has gone half way up to 
her mouth, then as suddenly dropped to her side, while 
her under lip curls in unconcealed disdain. 
You do not believe it? 
hru the shoulders underneath the mantle. 

Good! You know I do this only for charity dd 

A bow 
Your princely donation will make the King’s 
Daughters very glad and proud.,”’ 

[wo hands are held out de precatingly toward me. 


Supposing I establish your identity, do you wish 
me to tell them the name of the giver?’’ 
An energeti No!’ with the head. 


Very well, I will do for you what I have never 
done for any one else. L will read your mouth, and it 
will correspond in all details with the lines of your hand 


on one condition, that | may publish the interview, if 


l 
She bows affirmatively. 

Now I will proceed to force your mouth to speak to 
me, Without its uttering a sound. Bend your head tow- 
ird me until vour eves are ona level with mine. Good! 
Now curl your mouth into that pretty pout of scorn 
\ i wil i f red me but a minute ago. So! 





Now, quite still, please. We will take that deep, curved 
line which your lips now form as the Line of Life; it 
nds with the line round your thumb. The line 





corre | 
ot fe is long, crowded with events and adventures; 
you have ived a hundred different lives in one body, 
and there has | n sufficient romance in your existence 
to fill fifty ime Your constitution is naturally 
d ite and very morbidly inclined Beware of using 
the torch of life at both ends, for then a puff and it i 
xtinguished. Now, throw back your head and smil 
By this time two dimples have formed themselves at 
ich cor of the mouth 
We w take this as the Heart Line (the first un 
rneath the tingers of the hand You are wayward 
id capricious, but generous to a fault; quick in your 
ke nd d ‘ with unbounded enthusiasm for art 
you often permit your caprices to be 
" vient to your art and heart. The dimples will 
rere | h a curve, divergency or fork at the be 
t Head Line (the second underneath the 


t l indicates that you have a love for the 
vst and supernatural, mingled with strange pre- 





coming evil; also the gift of intuition, 
and net power « ittracting or repelling pet 
“ This line also contirms, beyond a doubt, 
your prices out-soar the natural or ordinary 
perversity 

nothing more remains of the dimples, 

val ¢ drooping of the lips 
I th your arms on the table, and support 
your your hands; put your elbows on the cush- 
pout We will take the line caused by 
e projection of the under lip as your Line of Fate 
On vour l it goes straight up the center of the palm. 
>a inv breaks at the beginning, near the wrist, 
ina itil hat the commencement of your ireer Was 
anything but successful; vou have suffered great hard 
ships, nay, even abject poverty and all the petty miseries 
of a stru e, but the middle and the end of this 
line is unbroken, showing vou have overcome all the 
obstacles and difficulties of early life and have been 
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borne onward by the resistless wave of success until 
you have reached the highest pinnacle of fame. Nay, 


madame, I need your mouth no more; I will close my 2 of 
eyes and tell you what I see. Behold the vision! A , 
h 





crowded theater, a pulsating, throbbing mob that hangs 
on the words of a woman who sweeps on the stage with 





4 vy 


gliding, ‘undulating step, such as perchance you, ma- EZ 
ig, un ! p 1 as perchance yo na Wt) Fil), th 





dame, might have. She speaks, and that siren’s voice 
carries all before it: her locks, golden as the bewitching ' : ; 
Lorelei’s,’ stand like little forked serpents bound by a — unusual personal interest attaches to the circum. 
ribbon on the top of her head and twine lovingly, like stances which gave rise to the following poen ry 


tendrils round a vine, about her brow. But, bah! what Mr. Lathrop. = ae E 
matters her appearance e? ’Tis the voice and diction, Mr. William S. ¢ ampbell, of New Y¥ ork, whom ] e8i- 


the gestures and movements of the lithe, serpentine dent Cleveland has recently sent as consul to Newcastle, 
form that hold the audience spellbound ; the Incoin- England, received from President ryler, in 1843 fifty 
parable talent born of genius that sways the heart-core Years ago—an appointment to the United States Con- 
of tho eaultiade! sulate at Rotterdam, Holland, and is now the Nestor of 
”? our consular service. 

He was then twenty-three years of age; and, on sail- 
ing for his post, he took with him a young bride of re. 
markable beauty. From that time on he served as consul 
She has Continuously until 1870—a period of twenty-seven years, 
the first twenty of which were passed in Rotterdam. [n 
1863 President Lincoln transferred him to Dresden, Sax- 
ony, where, after seven years more of efficient duty, he 
was removed by General Grant. While in office, Mr, 
Campbell became known to Americans and other travel- 
ers through Europe, not only as the dean of our consn- 
lar corps, but also as one of the most popular and oblig- 
ing of public servants, and a polished and cordial host, 
At Dresden, by his tact and usefulness, his social influ. 
ence and vigorous patriotism, he raised the position of 
consul to a virtual equality, at court, with that of a 
minister of the United States. 

In Holland four beautiful daughters were born to 
Mr. and Mrs. Campbell, three of whom survive. Two 
of them married in England, and are now members of 
the distinguished families of Trelawney and Knowles, 
The third married the late General John Kelton, adju- 
tant-general of the United States army, who at the 
time of his death, recently, was governor of the Sol- 
dier’s Home, in Washington. These daughters are ‘‘the 
sister Graces three,’’ alluded to in the first Wedding- 
Song, entitled ‘' Epithalamium.’”’ 

It was in Holland that, according to Dutch custom, 
Mr. and Mrs. Campbell celebrated their copper wed- 
ding. Their silver wedding occurred in Dresden; and 
seldom has a lovelier or more winsome sight been pre- 
sented in a ball-room, than that of the opening quadrille, 
danced by Mr. and Mrs. Campbell with their three daugh- 
ters, all of exceptional beauty and belles at the Saxon 
Court. It was for this occasion, in May, 1868, that th 
“Epithalamium”’ was written by Mr. Lathrop, then in 
his seventeenth year, and a student in Germany. 

Twenty-five years later, in May, 1893, Mr. and Mrs. 
— Campbell—having now sixteen grandchildren (eight on 

each side of the Atlantic), among whom are twelve 
and voiceless. I touch a secret spring in the table on young girls, all beautiful and pronounced blondes, like 
my side, the flap falls and discloses a line of objects their still youthful grandmother—celebrated their golden 
ranged onashelf within. I take out a small miniature, wedding, at Washington, D. C.; and for this anniversary 


“C'est merveilleux ! 
The words spring sharp and metallic from between 
the lips that have hitherto been silent. Instantly I rec- 
ognize the voice; my reading is correct, ’tis Sarah Bern- 
hardt! But Il keep the knowledge to myself. 
recovered her equanimity, and the mouth is again placid 





THE TURKISH MOUTH-READER. 


place it on the table, face downward, then say: Mr. Lathrop wrote another poem, called ‘‘Fifty Years 
“Now, show me your hand. You will not? Nay, After.’’ 
then I must needs be more generous than you. I will Probably there is no other instacce in our literary 


show you mine. But, stay! just look at this,” and I history of both the silver anc vbe goison jubilee of one 
put into her hand a startlingly lifelike and exquisitely wedded pair having been sung ¢ 7 one po 

painted portrait of herself. She starts when she sees 
her own face. 

“Yes,’’ 1 casually remark, ‘it’s wonderfully lifelike, 
isn't it? You don’t happen to know her?”’ 

\ movement of the head which may mean either 
“Yes or ao. 

‘But wait, wait till I have shown you something else 
which is more beautiful still,’’ I add, and proceed to 
make a very ostentatious display of my gloved hands. 
But she is too busy examining the painting, which is a 
masterpiece by Henner, to take much heed of me, so I 


EPITHALAMIUM 
(Dedicated to Mrs W. S. Campbell on the ceiebr. * of her 
Sliver Wedding, 1868.) 
Lo! Heaven hangs her symbol on the night, 
4 moon of silver, round and bright and young, 
Like the full circle of the years that light 
Her soft blue eyes whose joy to-night is sung! 
And, as the moon again its course shall fill 
Yet bloom as freshly then as it does now, 
So may all hope and beauty linger still 
Upon the smoothness of her changeless brow, 


quickly put my right hand on the table, palm down- When she has passed beyond this Silver prime 
ward, and cover up the wrist with the hanging sleeve Thro’ Future's aisle, unto the Golden Time! 
of my robe. ‘‘Will you not look at my hand?’’ She 


F : tobed, to the fancy, in a veil of years 
bends forward without enthusiasm to examine it, then, Robed, to the fancy, in a veil of years 


with one superb bound, stands erect. 

“Great Heavens! My hand!” 

She tears off her left glove and puts her hand beside 
mine, but shrinks from touching it. TI lift up a corner 
of my robe and cover her wrist; there is absolutely 


Behold how wonderfully young she seems! 

The weight of time, the cares, the sighs, the tears, 
With which our under-life of sorrow teems, 

She with another heart more strong has shared, 
And they upon her face are lightlier 

Engraven, for she bearing half is spared 




















nothing to distinguish them by, and they form a per- The rest; and there have companied with her 
fect pair. ‘‘See,’’ I say, as I point to the hands with my The sister Graces Shree. whose love in ausiies 
gloved one, ‘‘the same delicate blue veining, the same Has measured on life’s path the weary miles. . 
artistic fingers, square and strong to the nail phalange, 3 ; , 2 
then artistically pointed; the same naturally polished, O-Power that guardest over land snd goa, 
beautifully formed nails; the same thumb, indicating = depts age eid = ota ret 
firmness and will power, and giving the keynote to the m wade oo van tie rae Abc 
whole hand; as the mouth,’’ I add, ironically, “gives the Her Pie ts: 5 es erie Dad a's —- 
clew to the face—divine Sarah !”’ % at = mi ee afpreerefeyean Pe 
“You know ine?’’ she murmured. ni bea hap adv nee anion ©: 
“Of course; but wait, I have not done yet.” sb tspatise thatks Rail eineeesnne Ga taka 
[let the sleeve of my robe fall; her hand remains, O Providence! And keep F 
but mine is armless! Her when the dreamless sleep 
She recoilsin horror. {laugh long, loud and triumph- That brincs no waking on her eyes shall rest 
antly DSesenae. Kase 20: 1G ’ 
‘Nay, nay,”’ I say, ‘‘ ‘tis no horrible mutilation ; see! 
I have both my hands, and they are still gloved; ’tis FIFTY YEARS AFTER 
only a perfect reproduction done in wax. ; Hem : smn) 


j . yr ¢ for the Golden Wedding of Mr. and Mrs. W. S. Camp)! 
You are indeed a witch! exclaims the veiled. (Written - in ny 








sphinx. I will send you a marble hand, and it shall sbbcreas See Paes ~ sete mines 2 ; 
be sculptured by Sarah Bernhardt !”’ es ir meat ye 4 a be ee ag 
FaNNITZA ABDUL, Sultana Valede. Sol ght, hime's trom breath it seems 
>-@——_—_—__— Gently falling 
Mr. RupyarD KIPLING’s verses on Lord Roberts, or In blessing tender, 
rather on ** Bob's Bahadur—little Bobs, Bobs, Bobs,”’ are Turn to a bride-white blossoming splendor, 
delightfully original. This verse will be read with spe- The dear old absent days recalling? 
cial interest Days like pathways lit by the sun, 
“ What ‘e does not know o’ war, Or the moon at full, with May in her prime! 
7 Gen'ral B 2 Our pledge we gave, then, one to one: 
You ¢ "4 t hah ose ay Our hearts with words of truth made rhyme 
oO! s | *. but he’s wise; And so, descending, 
‘E's a tert f is Size, The frost-white shower 
An’ ‘°e—dves advertise, nz enfolds us, yet breaks into flower 
Do ve e th undimmed, of love unending 





Bright was the long quarter-century span! 
Hiard Times Made Easy. Passing, we touched it, and “Silver ” we sa 








Mriuuions of bacco users are pufting and spitting money and Yet * Golden,” now, life’s rounded plan, 
rvita wa It can be easily, quickly, p anently stoppe d Though silvery hair may thatch the head. 
y using No-7t ruaranteed cure for tobacco habit in every Sweet memories olden 
Sold by druggists. Booklet mailed Unchanged have found us: 
Spit and Smoke Your Life Away.” Fifty brave years have welded around us 
s should read it. Address, The Sterling Remedy Co., A wedding-ring of homuor golden. 
ndiana Mineral Springs, Ind. Chicago office, 45 Ram- —GEORGE Parsons La 
*,% WasxrneTon, D. C., May 10, 1898. 
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1 ms to me that one of the saddest things in this 
| eration, one of the strongest proofs that the 
W is going to seed, is the rank growth of cranks, 
li belong to our own family we call them geniuses ; 


vy are cranks, nevertheless, and the ones who do 
,} make life miserable are the home-made furni- 


t ranks. If these cranks want to make suggestions 
a furniture, why can’t they address themselves to 
th eht people, people who make a business of con- 
st ng such things? But no, they must encourage 
tl nocent and hitherto economical housewife to 
el her fingers open, to break all the neighbors’ 
t that she can borrow, and to saw holes in her 
dr sina vain attempt to make some kind of a thing 
: that a sane person would 

= not have in his cow-lot. 

Let 35 , rT You cannot escape 
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them, these cranks. They 
beset you on all sides, 
they stare at you from 
the pages of the news- 
papers with their flaring 
headlines, ‘‘How to Make 
the Little Home Beauti- 
ful,’’ ‘A Few Hints Con- 
cerning Useful and Artis- 
tic Furniture.” 

Hall settees or sofas 
seem to be the favorite 
victims. I can think of 
no other reason for this 
preference except that one can buy these things 
cheaper than most anything else in the furniture line. 

They tell you to secure an old goods-box. The 
dimensions are frequently given, to make the plan 
appear more complicated, Then follow numerous dia- 
grams representing this same box at different stages of 
dissection, interspersed here and there with pictures 
of hands holding unknown tools in impossible posi- 
tions. They say, take the point A between the thumb 
and forefinger, as seen in Figure No. 1; place imme- 
diately over the point BB, seen in same figure, then 
hold a common wire nail directly over the two points, 
and at right angles with them, and drive tirmly into 
place with a hatchet. 
They keep this sort 
of thing up for a col- 
wnn or so, and after 
you have studied over 
itand sworn at it and 
otherwise endangered 
your immortal soul, it 
suddenly dawns upon 
you that they want 
you to knock one side 
off of the box or nail 
legs to it, or do some- 
thing equally simple. 

You are told to fol- 
low these directions carefully and the result will be a 
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liant conception 





charming settee, which will cost very little more than 
a ght one, besides being your own work. That it is 
your own work is painfully evident to all misled visi- 
tors who arrange themselves upon the soft cushions, 
only to find that numerous bent and deadly nails lurk 


beneath the calm exterior, ready to puncture their 
unsuspecting persons upon the slightest provocation. 

Those who are not 
thoroughly acquainted 
with its ways can form 
but a vague idea of the 
wild possibilities of the 
home-made sofa. If you 
sit down carefully in the 
middle of it, the seat is 
apt to give way and the 
two ends fly up and form 
a capital A, impaling you 
in such a manner as to 
make you look like a design for an initial letter of a 
nicke! novel, Or, just as you are entering upon some 
old joke, that requires all your nerve and concentra- 
tion to get through with properly, the front legs of 








this uncertain sofa give way and it knocks you 
dow: and jumps on you, to the evident satisfaction of 
the rest of the company. 

; calamities that ~ * 
foll\w in the wake of ‘ 
this curse of humanity 
ar numerable, and, 
as ll cases the pun- 
is} it should fit the 
cr I think that if 
th ople who send 
th iggestions broad- 

( er the world, to 
ru ‘© happy homes, 
we confined for one 
We n a house where 
th obin mantels are 
m f old mince-meat 
b ‘Xoo arranged in tiers; 
wi the tables, dress- 
ers ndow-seats and 
em re simply differ- 


ins of goods-box, 
at ere the piano-lamps are a unique combination of 


ul ld gilded broom-sticks and an inverted bread- 
b (say, let them stay for one week only in sucha 
Pia s this, and, at the end of that time, if they are 
. id sane, I think that they will join their voices 
oe ne and cry for the extermination of the home- 
= irniture traffic. CLARA VANTIN. 


7°? -— 
'NE AMERICAN GIRLS’ CLUB IN PARIS. 
E is an American Girls’ Club in Paris, on the 


_ iumiére, in the Latin Quarter, which, though 
only organized four years ago, is already an unqualified 
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success. To the Rev. Mr. Newell and his amiable wife 
is said to be due the credit Of starting the club, as a 
safeguard, home and source of amusement to as any 
of the American girls as can be accommodated while 
they are pursuing their various studies in painting, 
sculpture, music, language, astronomy and all branches 
of science. Close by are many of the great centers of 
learning, such as the Ecole des Beaux Arts, the Insti 
tute de France, the Sorbonne, the Musée de Cluny, the 
Jardin des Plantes, and such interesting resorts as the 
Hotel des Invalides and the Luxembourg. In the Latin 
Quarter there are, at present, over five hundred Ameri 
can girls pursuing their studies, while their club can 
only accommodate forty, preference being given to 
such as are without parents. guardians or suitable com- 
panions. For such are provided all the home comforts, 
in addition to a fine reading-room, where all the Ameri 
can newspapers and magazines are on file. Tea and 
crackers are served gratis every evening. Another ad- 
vantage is a class for French with a clever instructor in 
charge. Being founded by a clergyman, of course a 
church is included, where the girls may hear ‘‘the ser- 
vice the same as at home,’’ whatever that means, 

All the National festival days are observed avec 
rigueur — Fourth of July, Washington’s Birthday, 
Thanksgiving, Christmas and all the others. On such 
occasions tableaux vivants, charades and musical enter- 
tainments are given. Sometimes there is an attempt at 
theatricals, and always the fun ends with a dance, from 
which the sterner sex is never shut out. The decora- 
tions and costumes for these entertainments being gen- 
erally designed by artists and students, it goes without 
saying that they are of the first order. We give an 
illustration of one of these entertainments—a New 
Year’s Reception at the Club with a Ball—and some of 
the tableaux vivants.—(See page 9.) 
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«pe YEAR'S DAY is, in some respects, the least 


important holiday we have. Placed beside the 
Fourth of July, it becomes a rump steak in comparison 
to diamond-back terrapin. It is no more like Christ- 
mas, in point of festal beauty and cheer, than a four- 
dollar Prince Albert coat, radiant with a patent-leather 
shine, is like the fur-lined ulster which keeps the histrion 
in so fine a glow that he can struggle through the day on 
as few as two drinks—absorbed in consideration of the 
free-lunch attachment—if it is impossible for him to 
live in the enjoyment of three. To say that New Year's 
Day is fit to be called the brother, or even the brother- 
in-law, of Thanksgiving, would be almost profane. It 
would be like a schoolboy’s comparing Monday morn- 
ing to Friday afternoon, or an Ethiope’s considering the 
cucumber and the watermelon in the same moonlight. 

Each holiday seems to be associated with some bird, 
whether the bird be eaten or not. Thanksgiving is a 
day of rejoicing that is made luminous against a back- 
ground of gobbler, nicely browned and radiating a 
pungent odor that fills us to the brim with joyful an- 
ticipations, and makes us regard the suburban plumber 
as a man who is really no worse than the suburban 
druggist. Christmas is etched, so to speak, on a roasted 
goose that is sosweet and juicy that it seems full of the 
spirit of Santa Claus, and is regarded by the expectant 
small boy with dilated eyes, as if he expected to find 
the chaste amphibian stuffed with pretty toys and can- 
dies, The Fourth of July has for its chief especial pet 
the American Eagle, with a capital E. It is usually 
stuffed with firecrackers and torpedoes, and, although 
not eaten, furnishes a great feast of pleasure. But New 
Year’s has no bird hitched to it, like a coupon. It isa 
day upon which you many consistently eat anything 
from catfish to lamb’s liver, and feel that you are doing 
it justice. And yet we do not wish to belittle the day 
or cast an odious reflection upon it. To some men it is 
a day of great cheer; in fact, a day of three cheers and 
a tiger. We refer, of course, to those men who, upon 
the first of January, feel that joy which is ever attend- 
ant upon an increase of salary. Others find themselves 
at leisure to walk at will about the town in quest of 
something to do, that they may enjoy the fried oyster 
of content, and revel in the stewed terrapin of Oriental 
luxury. Tosome men it is a day full of those horrible, 
uncanny anticipations that are ever inseparable from a 
vision of bills to come. There’s the doctor’s bill, and 
the plumber’s bill, and the bills for all the Christmas 
presents, and the thoughts that are suggested by them 
assume the form of a ravenous ogre, who Camps upon a 
man’s soul and pitches his somber tent upon his heart, 
and causes him to lay his face upon the earth and beat 
his breast and say, ‘‘Woe is me,’’ or words to that effect. 

How hollow, to this man, seems the Christmas-tree 
that stands in the corner of the room, faded and sere— 
according to his way of looking at it. What a hollow 
burlesque, what a howling commentary upon the econ- 
omy of life, he thinks, as he gazes upon it coldly through 
the iron-rimmed spectacles of despair, that, one week 
ago, were the gold-rimmed spectacles of all that was 
pleasant and serene! He shapes his gloomy thoughts 
to the weird incantations of the wind that moans about 
the chimney as if to blow if down, and give the stone 
mason an opportunity to gather from him the hard- 
earned gold that he has been undergoing a meridian 
diet of pie to save for the purchase of a new ulster, that 
he may cast off for ever and a day the faded greenery 
yallery overcoat in which he has braved the winds of six 
or seven several winters. 

He secretly envies the man who spends his New 
Year's Day in the country, rabbit-hunting. What a 
care free mind must this man have to leave the hospitable 
city, whose markets are full of rabbits, to go off into the 
rural districts and spend the day in tramping through 
the gloomy woods in quest of the rabbit that doesn’t 
exist in those parts, and in resting on a rail-fence that 
cuts into his anatomy almost to the shoulder blades, at 
the imminent risk of catching pneumonia on the fly. 
Although he be a man of no imagination to speak of, 
you cannot make him believe that there is no rabbit 
nearer to him than the city market. His dog cannot 
make him believe so, either. The poor dog is so happy 
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that he is almost out of his mind, at being able to escape 
from the city flat in which he has to jump over install 
ment furniture for exercise, and look out of the window 
at gray cats for inspiration. He simulates an expré 

sion, and also an attitude of enthusiasm, as if to satisfy 
his master that there are plenty of rabbits in the wood, 
if he will only have patience In fact, the dog is only 
sad when he thinks of going back to the tlat and having 
his hair burned off on the radiator. He shows the effect 
of his Harlem environment when he starts at top speed 
after some farmer's shanghai, under the impression that 
it is an upland plover Of course, his hunting instincts 
are alert and active, even if his ornithological know] 
edge is defective; but his love of chasing cats up lamp- 
posts in the city makes him an enthusiastie force and 
power in a rabbit-hunt. To him, poor spotted quad- 
ruped that he is, New Year's Day is about the gladdest 


of the year, and it is no wonder that he limps home 
ward. He is weary at heart, but he is not footsore. 
Because he looks forward to dreaming on his maste1 
game-bag in the flat, and looking wistfully at the gun, 
while he chases rabbits in his mind, and longs and longs, 
with a dire longing, for next New Year's Day, to get 
once more into the ashen woods and bark until it hurts 
him in the small of the back, while he tills the cold, crisp 
air with a canine melody that is a pean of joy which, 
while it ripples merrily through the leatless thicket, re- 
veals the fact that the dog is barking a Happy New Year 
which he feels from the tip of his lavender nose to that 
of his homely, stumpy tail. 


-e- 
SCIENCE AND AMUSETDIENT. 
CURIOUS EFFECT OF THE REFLECTION OF LIGHT 


A SHEET of paper covered with “‘reversed’’ writing 
is a kind of puzzle which is, no doubt, familiar to the 
majority of our readers. To read it one has but to hold 
the paper before a looking-glass, when the inscription 
on the reflected sheet will present the appearance of 
ordinary writing. 

If the paper be semi-transparent, the same result can 
be achieved by turning it on the other side and holding 
it up to the light. Still athird way to decipher reversed 
writing, less commonly known than the other two, is 
shown in the illustration. The experiment is interest- 
ing, and may be made as follows: Fill a glass with 
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water and hold it on a level with the face. Invert the 
paper and plunge it into the water, applying it to the 
side of the glass opposite the eye. Now glance upward 
at the inferior surface of the water. You will see on it, 
just above the paper, a reversed image of the same in 
which the written characters appear in their true direc- 
tion. This curious phenomenon is due to what is called 
total reflection. Therays emitted by the inscription are 
reflected on the inferior surface of the water and strike 
the eye as would rays reflected from a mirror, If the 
eye is placed too low, the image disappears, the angle of 
incidence being contracted, and only objects above the 
level of the water will then be visible. 
ea 


Hon. RoBERT ADAMS, JR., ex-minister to Brazil, will 
succeed the late Hon. Charles O’Neil in the House ol 
Representatives from the Second District of Pennsy|- 
vania. 

THE Vanderbilts have a plan for shortening the 
railroad distance from New York to the head of the 
Great Lakes by two hundred miles 

CONFIDENCE men having headquarters at New York 
have fleeced farmers out of five hundred thousand dol- 
lars recently. 

FORTY-THREE deaths resulted from a collision on the 
Adriatic Railroad, near Milan, Italy, November 28. The 
station-master, whose negligence caused the collision, 
had been on duty forty-eight hours, and had sent word 
to his superiors that he could stand the strain no longer. 

On the morning of Sunday, November 26, at sunrise, 
Governor Peck of Wisconsin arrived in Hurley in charge 
of a relief train of seven cars of provisions and clothing. 
Five thousand miners have been idle since April. 


THE report that the Chicago Board of Trade building 
is unsafe is indignantly denied. If you speculate in it, 
however, it will be well to watch your steps, for no 
Board of Trade building is absolutely safe for the specu- 
lator, poor man! 

eo 
“Do vou know much about that horse you bought 


from Bill Deacon?’ 
“IT know more about Deacon than I did. 


Good News For Sufferers—Catarrh and Consumption 








Cured. 

Our readers who are victims of Lung Diseases, Catarrh, Bron- 
chitis and Consumption, will be glad to k w of the wonderful cures 
made by the new treatment known in Europe as t \ndral-Broca 
Discovery The New Medical Advane 67 I téths t, Cin - 
nati. Ohio, will send ne trial Writ 
tothem. Give age and all particulars of ease 
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WE PROVE OUR GUNS—SKETCHES AROUND SANDY 
(See page 7.) 
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THE FINAL TRIAL OF THE BUFFINGTON-CROZIER 
DISAPPEARING GUN-CARRIAGE 


OSSIP SCHUBIN. 


No writer of the last half century has sprung so 
quickly into notice and popularity as the very brilliant 
young lady who writes under the pseudonym of Ossip 
Schubin, whose portrait we publish in this number. 
Her first work, ‘‘Honor,”’ at once seized upon the fancy 
and aroused the most lively curiosity of public and re- 
viewers alike. And, as is the case with all these in- 
stances of new and great anonymous writers, the inter- 
est in a really brilliant book was much enhanced by 
controversy as to the personality of the newcomer, so 
evidently destined to play an important part in the 
lighter literature of ensuing years. Of what sex was 
Ossip Schubin? That was among the questions most 





OSSIP SCHUBIN, THE AUSTRIAN NOVELIST. 


Ww ly debated, of course; as it was in the famous 
Cas’. of “‘George Eliot’’ and ‘ Currer Bell.”’ 

_ - hat question was all the more interesting in Ossip 
Schubin’s case because the first book this enigmatic 


autlor published showed such a remarkable insight 


into both male and female character. Then followed 
others more brilliant and more important works. And 
all tiese, from the very first, showed a quite wonderful 
famiiiarity with all sorts of social circles, tendencies, 
events, as well as wide travel, and, added to all this, 
m familiarity with the most important arts. The 
Pl as to the authorship was all the greater because 
of extreme freshness and vigor of the books. That 
quaity indicated youth, while, on the other hand, the 
rw ing of the characters and the incidents, the con- 
is 


senerally, indicated the experience that only comes 


4 Succeeas 





t 


" 
t 


4 
with age; unless, indeed, the author was to be 
in the order of genius, which has no rul 

This sort of secret is not one that, from the nature 
the case, can be very long kept, especially if, as i 
case With “‘Ossip Schubin,’’ the new writer continu 
pour out work alter work, In a very sho! time, of 
creased and increasing literary valu : world so 
came to know that the writer was a you lady, liviz 
with her parents on their property in the country, w 
had traveled and seen a good deal of the world, had | 
a very varied education, was the pos r of | 
a voice that at one time it seemed as though wo 
be driven, by irresistil vocation, to the lyri t 
and who, to all these qualifications, a | great per 
charm. 

Under all these circumstar it ! be v 
dered at that Ossip Schubin + I the le 
figure in the interest of the public in all ect 
the public social, literary, artistic. Sub to | 
A WEEK will have had an opportunity of enjoyir 
of the most remarkable of this write: ol . ! 
Wings’’—at this season 

Perhaps the most striking feature of this lady’s tal: 
is her extreme versatility. No one of her works reset 
bles another. In this respect she stands almost alon 
She is still so young that she cannot be regarded as |} 
ing beyond the outset of her career. And we m 
expect greater things from her in the future than fro 
any female novelist in Europe whom we happen to re- 
member. 

In due course other works of Ussip hubin wi 
appear in the ONCE A WEEK series Broken Win 


will whet the appetite for what is to come. 
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NEW 


CLOTHES 
NEW YE 


FOR THE 
AR. 


} 


yy O t hristm lone with, the 
(eh it ! mmediate necessity 
WH ri | lf-denia Oo lLa od many of 
Ota e begir t | a virtuous reaction 
ce be the ibl ruism we have practiced 
9 gay ! the past 1 ‘ . ind are just in the 
aoa’ t 100d to I I uiled into the purchase 
ie i nity or tv for the first person singu- 
, Besides it is only in accordance with the 
n litn ‘ thin that one hould have new 
th for the n yeal And since the Herald has 
roved so convincingly that our old clothes belong to 
i po wre 1 solut ! excuse left for dowdi- 
n ina irt 
Phi | time to buy a new hat. Uncertainty, 
in the matter of style, has put on certainty; one knows 
what colors to avoid, which shapes are most becoming, 
and what manner of headgear is most affected by the 
fashio bl V Ise A fey ood ¢ unples appear in the 
illustration No. 1 of felt trimmed with velvet and 
wing No »-of felt, ] velvet rosettes in two 
shail ind colored quill Both these are so simple that 
any girl may trim them at home and yet be sure of pro- 
ducing a tasteful and stylish combination, The other 
hats are of a more ambitious character. No. 3isa toque 
of emerald-green velvet all in soft folds, which can be 
pulled to any shape on the hair Just in the center of 
the front sets up erect a big black osprey, with base sur 
rounded by a ring of diamonds. No. 4 is a Parisian 
model of cinnamon-brown felt with rosettes of Oriental 
silk, in w h rious bright colors mingle effectively 
A win I the ilk is set at the back, the edge being 
embroidered, In the center of the front a handsome 
osprey, ré ream, brown and blue, springs from a 
plaited ornament of brown velvet 
In the matter of evening-gowns, the variety of de- 
signs and material hown is truly embarrassing. I 





have ( ted two French model 
as illustrating quite thi 

stvles worn No. 5 is made of tl 
with ruffles of white crépe 


or extreme 


youthfulness to 






the costume. 


; and one English one 
happiest features of the newest 


1e palest pink brocade 


du Chine which lend an air 


No. 6 


is of 


pale eau-de-Nil satin, cut in princess style, which r 
veals the lines of the figure to perfection. The over- 
bodice and eves are of beet-red velvet with a bertha 
of the greet itin The hem of the skirt, the zouave 
jacket and the bertha are edged with white ostrich 
feather trimming The enseml is strikingly hand- 
som This dr was designed for a blonde wearer, 
but it might also be worn with happy effect by a bru- 
nett 
No. 8 shows a girl's evening-dress. It is carried out 
’ ie velveteen trimmed with fur and lace. 


in Sapp 


maiixt 


mentat 


felt 


velve teen 
i with a full 
| 


under the 
enhance 
ned with a 
perfection of w ilk 
re No. 7 It is 
la The bodice is 
of apricot cloth 
rhe bodice 
le. Knots of | 


ma 


tand bro cor 
il wt 


I 5 Denu 
iwith a band of 
nis caught up on 


f apricot velvet 


jeweled | 


richly 


zouave 18 Of mouse 
lace collar and jabot, 
} lt . 
ng-costumes is that 
de of cloth in a deep 
designed to show an 
embroidered in 
and hem of the skirt 
raid carried out ina 
ds complete the orna- 
l The hat of reséeda 
velvet and partridge 
one side with a ban- 


sfactory morning-gown is that sketched 
material einployed is Molleton flannel 
vii y with guipure lace insertion. The 
ver the sleeves meets the Watteau 
\ made with a full puff and frill below 
with the same insertion. Molleton flannel 
reat many ides, and looks quite 
le up in this wy 
1 No, 10 shows a last year’s pink satin 
AN ASTHMA CURE AT LAST. 
Ai ‘ ‘ r 1 s « 
h f ( West 
I ‘ fi 1 wa New York, 
Kola y ‘ yall 
As a address a stal 
7 ** 


ONCE A WEEK. 





dress renovated by the addition to the bodice of a Vic 
torian cape of satin edged with a frill of lace. Equally 
pretty would be a cape of velvet outlined with a nar- 
row band of sable or mink. 4 

A ‘“‘turquoise’’ frock recently worn by a society 
woman was much admired. The material was black 
satin, but the low bodice was spangled, back and front, 
with blue sequins—or, as it appeared, studded with tur- 
quoises. Over the full-puffed, bespangled sleeves were 
quaint pointed epaulets of turquoise velvet; a belt of 
the velvet went round the basqued bodice and knots of 
the velvet came up from the hem of the plain black sat- 


in skirt. It was a delightfully original and becoming 
costume 

Silk gowns are no longer the indispensable items in 
the wardrobe that they used to be, woolen fabrics be- 
ing now thought smart 
enough for any kind of af- 


ternoon iimbroi- 
dered hopsackings are 
among the newest things in 
dress materials. They have 
small sprigs scattered over 
them pale color, 
such as heliotrope on black, 
amber on brown, pale-blue 
on dark. For the street noth- 
ing is more elegant and serv- 
iceable than whipcord cloth, 
now made in quite a range 
of fashionable colors. 


costume, 








nh some 


have just heard of a 
new invention which hails 
from Belgium, and which I 
think would be a valuable 


adjunct to the household 
during the winter months. 
It is called the Ardent Port- 
able Lamp Heating-Table. It 
is a large oil-lamp placed 
under asmall metal table 
which, being lined with 
white, acts asa reflector and 
throws the heat downward; 
while on the top soup, tea or 
toast can be placed to keep 
hot. The big burner, hidden 
behind crimson glass, gives 
a beautiful glow of light but 
no glare; and it warms a room much quicker than any 
fire, while at the same time it may be put out in an in- 
stant, so that there is never any waste. It is particu- 
larly useful for a dining-room, which only needs to be 
warm at certain times; and, being portable, it can be 
carried into a bedroom to dress by in winter, or into a 
sick-room where, turned down quite low, it would take 
the dual role of night-light and food-warmer, besides 
diffusing heat. It is also useful in airing an 
unused room. 


some 





(Vou. XI, 


I have been gleaning some useful hints of late it 
home decoration and furnishing, and propose writing 
them up at an early date, perhaps next week, : 

Whenever it is possible, I shall be pleased to an-wer 
any inquiries addressed to me on subjects of interest to 
women, and shall also be very glad to learn if th 
gestions about dress and other matters which appexr in 
this page prove helpful to the feminine readers of Oxcp 
A WEEK 


A, - 1_f K, 
Urn, Cur Xn UA, 
- -—_—-- eas 


WHILE the restaurant of the Women’s Exchange, on 


Fifth Avenue, near Thirty-third Street, was crowded 
with ladies and gentlemen the other day, two dirty- 
looking tramps entered. One of the lady manager im- 
mediately went up to the pair and said: 

“Now, don’t disturb the ladies and gentlemen at their 


meals. I will see that something comfortable is prepared 
for you.”’ 

The tramps took off their dirty hats and waited, 
out accosting the patrons of the Exchange. 


ith- 





Presently the lady manager returned with a package 
of not very large dimensions containing dainty sand- 
wiches, which she handed the tramps. 

‘We appreciate your extreme kindness,”’ said one of 
the tramps, returning the package; ‘‘but I’m afraid the 
bundle would be too cumbersome. ”’ 

(nd the tramps bowed, leaving the lady speechless 
with astonishment, as they passed out into the street 

a ee 

ORIGINAL RECIPES FOR HUMAN PRODUCE. 

SoME one ought to paraphrase this from Labouchere’s 
Truth : 

Man is a cooking animal, dear Lady Betty. Civilized 
man cooks everything—even his accounts. For this 
reason, the following simple recipes may be of interest 
to you: 

To make a Modern English Gentlewoman.—Take an 
American, one part lady, two parts soubrette, dress ex- 
travagantly; plunge into millionaire society; let sim- 
mer for several seasons; then add a titled husband. 

To make a Modern English Gentleman.— Wash a large, 
red stock-jobber; brush and trim; baste all over with 
money; arrange in a luxurious West-end house, sur- 
round with puff-paste; then serve up hot. Will keep 
for months. 

To make a Fashionable Entertainment.—Put intoa 
few small rooms some three hundred overdressed men 
and under-dressed women, a minor Royalty, and two 
or three alien millionaires; sprinkle over a teaspoonful 
of principle, a quarter of a teaspoonful of good-breed- 
ing, and a tablespoonful of pretension; then add music, 
supper, and champagne. Let the whole stew gradually. 

To make a ‘‘Devil.’’—First catch a gentleman. then 


fleece him; stir up continually with summonses and 
writs; strain through the Bankruptcy Court, then jut 
into the City. 

To make a Literary Celebrity. —Half educate a vain 
youth at Oxford: let hair grow; dip into erotic French 
literature; add one idea, chop it small; log-roll the 
whole. Give a grotesque name, then serve up as a rival 
to Milton, Sheridan, and Shakespeare. 

To make an Art Critic.—Open the top and extract the 
intelligence of a raw Brixton boy; fill up with selt-con- 
ceit: clean, brush, and trim; rub against a handful of 
similar obscure and inexperienced lads; add a glass of 
cheap sherry on Press view days, then serve up cold m 
the columns of the Penny Positivist. A maigre d 

—_ -~e~+< 
4 COMFORTABLE THOUGHT. 

“A few million years hence the sun will give out no 
more heat. : . 

“Well, most of us won’t be in need of heat. 

ill 


Barker—‘‘Why do you keep that parrot; it t: 
the time?”’ ' 





Weeds—‘‘That bird is all I have left to remind 
my poor wife.’ 

AN unusually large number of men apply d at 
Governor's Island, eager to enlist in the United tes 
Army. Not over two per cent of them are acce} 

CONSUMPTION CURED 

AN old physician, retiredfroin practice, had placed in his ha an 
East India missionary the formula of a simple vegetable rem¢ the 
speedy and permanent cuse of Consumption, Bronchiti 
Asthma and all Throat and Lung Affections, also a positive _ 
eal cure for Nervous debility and all Nervous Complaints — 
tested its wonderful curative powers in thousands of cas¢ - 
siring to relieve human suffering, I will send free of charge ¢ who 
wish it, this recipe, in German, French or English, with fu ms 
for preparing and using. Sent by mail, by addressing, with st ane 
img this paper. W. A. Noyes, 8%) Powers’ Block, Rochester, N. 1 wait 
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LEAGUE OF THE WHITE ROSE. 


?E exists at this moment, in Great | 
| tain, a society known as _ the 
] of the White Rose, the avowed 

which is the placing upon the 

by constitutional means, the true 
the Stuarts. 

Queen of England, as every one 

is descended from the daughter 

esl. But the rights of the ill-fated 

Edward and his brother, the Car 

i York—granting that both these 

died childless — reverted not to 

‘endants of the daughter of James 

t to the descendants of the daughter 

irles I., the Princess Henriettz L. This 

ss, by her marriage with ‘‘Mon- 

the Duke of Orleans, brother of 

XIV., became ‘‘ Madame’”’ of 

; and, by direct descent from her, 

t House of Modena is now the repre- 

tive of the indirect line of Stuarts. 


— 7 





A Splendid Free Offer, 

»every reader of this paper who is sick or 
gc, we will send a free trial package of the 
emedy in the world for the speedy and 
unentcure of Dyspepsia, Indigestion, Con- 
ition, Biliousness Sour Stomach, Liver and 
Kidney Complaints, Sick Headac he, Nervous 
I ty, and Consumption. It costs you 
gy to try this wonderful remedy, as we 
free and prepaid. It has cured thous- 
f the above named compiainta and will 

yon. Write to-day. Addres 
YPTIAN DRUG Co., 29 Park R ow New York. 





B. & O. R. R. 
Is the only Line 
To the World’s Fair 
From the East 
Via Washington. 
Through Pullman Cars 
From New York. 
s. O. SCULL, C. P. CRAIG, 
Pass. Agt., 
Baltimore, 
Md. 


Gen. East. Pass. Agt., 
415 Broadway, 


New York. 





1p ward of fifty years Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing 

as been used for children with never failing 

s. It corrects acidity of the stomach, relieves 

‘ lic, reguiates the bowels, cures diarrhoea 
er arising from teething or other causes. An 

i well-tried remedy. Twenty-five cts. a bottle. 


Divinely Beautiful. 


w superb a young girl appears who is just 





| toasts 


e «upon the morning of life, with every 
( made divinely beautifal by the irre- 
sistible influence of innocence, Nothing 
r to complete the picture but those | 


soft waves of natural color which are im- 
to the complexion by the use of 


Glenn's Sulphur Soap. 


world-renowned purifier removes 
Pimples, Blotches, Tan, Freckles and 


€ pecies of discoloration; replaces a sallow 
8k pearl-like purity; adds a delicate 
shell-tint to the cheeks, and lights up the entire 
fa h HEAVEN’S OWN BLOOM, 


For Sale by DRUGGISTS all Over the World 





| given with his own grace, 


Glenn's Soap will be sent by mail for 30 | 


cts. for one cake, or 75 cts. for three cakes, 
by ©. N. CRITTENTON, Sole Proprietor, 
115 Fulten Street, New York City. 


CHEAP PRINTING 


8: $ PRESS permis Cards, &c. Circular, 










I S\ Small newspaper size $44. Great 
m iker and saver. All easy, prin 
e Write for catalogue, presses, 
type per, &e. to factory 

ivelsey & Co., Meriden, Conn. 
— 








Be. = 
THE GREAT EVE BEAUTIFIER 
A Brilllancy, Beauty and Strength to the eye. 


odshot, Red and Diseased Eyelids. Guaran- 
nless. Send for pamphlet. 


| sAW! $s Bkele een on Pics Wigs 
Wavy Hair, wot iy nil Long Convent 
fair, $5.00 Up. 
let, ‘‘ How to be Beautiful,” sent free. 
LW, 54 W. 14th Street, New York. 


EPILEPSY OR FITS. 


nis disease be cured? Most physicians say 





L.s 





w ‘ay, Yes; allforms and the worst cases. Af- 
id ars study and experiment I have found the 
Epilepsy is cured by it; cured, not sub- 
“s Opiates—the old, treacherous, quack treat- 
m ’o not despair. Forget past impositions on 
z Tse, past outrages on your confidence, past 
- Look forward, not backward. My remedy 
is ~day. Valuable work on the subject, and 


large bottle of the remedy—sent free for trial. 
Post-Office and Express address, 
. H, PEEKE, F. D., 4 Cedar St., New York. 


| 


| forty-five.”’ 


ONCE 


A WEEK. 


This is, of course, an old story. But { goin my own rowboat to the side of the 
| she League of the White Rose claims | Great Eastern 
| that Prince Charles Edward did not die ‘You cawn't, sir; | cawn’t permit it 
childless; that by his wife, the Princess | We must wait for the usual formalities, 
Louisa of Stolberg, he left a son; that | announced the commander 
this son, to guard him from the enmity “What! you won't go yourself, and 
of the House of Hanover, was brought | you won't permit me to go even in my 
up by a Scottish nobleman as his own | own boat?’’ I exclaimed, indignantly. ~ 
child, and actually served in the English “We cawn’t, you know,.”’ was all th 
navy, and that his grandson is serving | satisfaction I could get Mhere were un 
to-day in the Austrian army. A _ re- | explained naval formalities to be observed 
markable story, truly; but not more | it seems, some nice points of naval eti- 
remarkable than that of the alleged | quette which I did not understand, an 
daughter of Queen Mary and - tthwell, | for which I did not care a snap. What | 
| as set forth in Miss Yonge’s ‘ Unknown | wanted was the news, and it the obstacle 
| to History.’’ What vouches for the good | were not swept away, my finely laid plans 
| faith, at least, of those who uphold “this would all miscarry. The fellows on shore 
new claimant’s pretensions is the fact | might get ahead of me And here was 
that he is childless and that, therefore this stubborn little martinet setting up his 


no sudden or violent revolution being 
contemplated — neither he nor his sup- 
porters are benefited by his acknowledg- 
ment. The hopes of the League, so far 
as the future is concerned, are centered 
in the House of Modena. 

One priceless source of information on 
the subject is still closed to those inter- 
ested—the papers left by the Cardinal of 
York. These. which at his death 
walled up in the chamber where he died, 
were at first transferred to the Vatican; 
and it was generally supposed, until re- 
| cently, that they had remained there. It 
is now stated, however, that through the 
treachery of some high personage in 
Rome, they were given up—of course, 
for a valuable political consideratio»n—to 
the House of Riaaese. The world will 
have some interesting reading if it ever 
gains access to these archives. Even the 
Vatican could still, doubtless, help us. 
Its historical treasures, which have been 
searched to such good effect in the case 
of Queen Mary—as witness the works of 
Father Stevenson and of Sketton —will 
some day, perhaps, give us even 
interesting information in regard to her 
descendants. 

It will be said that the same laws which 
set aside the direct line of the Stuarts set 
aside also all the Catholic branches. But 
the persons composing the League of the 
White Rose do not acknowledge the valid- 
ity of these laws. They regard them as 
iniquitous, and propose to treat them, 
when occasion offers, as null and void. 

The League, it is distinctly stated, is 
not religious but political. It cannot be 
forgotten how some of the very bishops 
of the English Church who suffered for 
contumacy at the hands of James, suf- 





of his successor. The Scottish Episcopal 
Church was persec uted almost out of ex- 
| istence by William, because it remained 
faithful to the fallen house. In their an- 
cient land, the Stuarts were toasted at 

Protestant banquets and prayed for in 

Protestant churches, — after such 
and such prayers had been de- 
clared treason; and their memory is kept 
green to-day, among persons of every 
creed, by the beautiful and pathetic 
songs of which their wrongs are the in- 
spiration. 

Old loves die hard, and love of 
Stuarts has never died in Scotland—the 
Scotland not only of Charles Edward and 
Queen Mary, but of five gallant Jameses. 
In more than one noble house, there is 
guarded yet as its chief treasure a lock 
of yellow hair, or a scrap of blue ribbon 
—cut by Prince Charlie’s own hand and 
in the dark 
days when he had nothing else to give. 


were | 


pommacning of more im 

great American public 
waiting impatie atly for the details of the 
expedition’s success. I felt desperate, and 
| appealed to the dapper little commander 
in every way I could think of to remove 
the embargo, but he would not relent. | 
must not leave his ship yet. 
you know. The thing cawn’t be done, 
you know; it would be contrary to regu- 
lations.’’ At last I induced him to per- 
mit me tosend to Mr. Field a letter, in 
which I requested the enterprising Ameri- 
can promoter to procure for me a written 
permission from Captain Anderson to go 
aboard the Great Eastern asked Mr, 
Field to dispatch the permission at once, 
as I wished to cable New York, without 
delay, certain points necessary to be ob- 
tained on the Great Eastern. ‘‘When 


childish code as 
portance than the 


| you get my note please wave Your hand- 


| kerchief on deck, 


more | 


| 
| 
| 


fered also for loyalty to him at the hands | 


| clusion 
| was that ‘‘D. H.’ 


the | 


| accomplished physician, 


More than one ancient family points | 
proudly, to-day, to the ancestor who | 
was ‘‘out in the fifteen,’’ or ‘‘out in the 


And it is safe to say that it 
will always run in Scottish—or, at least, 
in Highland—blood to be ‘‘out’’ again, 
whenever there shall appear the true heir 
to their wild, dark, stormy, tender land. 





THE “D. H.’? OF CYRUS FIELD. 


¥* ARS ago when the first Atlantic cable 
w 

Content, N. F., for the Herald, along with 
George Seilhammer for the Tribune, 
the late James Redpath for a Boston paper. 


cutter, the commander of which was a 
very nice and very hospitable little fel- 
low, 
quette. When the Great Eastern 
signaled steaming along the deep, clear 
waters of Trinity “Bay I got into a perfect 
fever of excitement over the expected 
clean ‘‘beat’’ I hoped to achieve by reason 
of the fortunate circumstance that I was 
on the cutter while my rivals were ashore. 
I was not only on the cutter, but I had my 


was 





, use. 


own rowboat, hired at the Herald’s ex- 


| pense, tied to the cutter’s side ready for 


The Great Eastern turned the en- 
trance to the little harbor of Heart’s Con- 
tent, and I urged the commander of the 
revenue cutter to steam forward to meet 
her. The commander was excited and 
laconic. ‘‘Not yet,’’ he said. The big 
ship finally came to anchor, and again I 





urged. ‘‘No, not yet,’’ again said the 
|commander. I was dismayed at this 
| tremendous coolness, and told the com- 
| mander I intended to leave the cutter and 


as successfully laid I was at Heart’s | 


and | 


The better to be able to board the Great | 
Eastern I had gone on a colonial revenue | 


but a horrible stickler for naval eti- | 


| the ridiculous restraint | was under. 


so that I may know my 
note has reached your hands,’’ I added, in 
a postscript. 

Mr. Field did wave his handkerchief : 
but, instead of sending me the desired 
ermission, he got into my own boat, as 

thought, to come to and rescue me from 
But 
what was my horror to observe that he 
had himself rowed ashore to the telegraph 
oftice in order to be the sender of the first 
message. In my own boat, too, hired at 
the expense of the Herald! Mr. Field had 
no notion of permitting anybody to get 
ahead of ‘‘Cyrus W. Field, D. 7 

It was a very costly sell on 
course, but the 
rest of the world was the ‘‘D. H.’’ 
his name in all the messages he sent. His 
English friends who went ashore with him 
wondered greatly what could be the mean- 
ing of those two letters, ‘‘D. H.’’ Every 
American knows, of course, that ‘‘D. H.”’ 
is the abbreviation for the words ‘‘dead 
head message,’’ but the Englishmen have 
quite another expression in their country, 
and as the great majority of Field’s dis- 
patches were directed to his wife the con- 
arrived at after several guesses 
stood for ‘‘devoted hus 


Recollections of a. a 


me, of 


band.’’—From the 
Connery. 


A FOUR-FOOTED VICAR OF BRAY. 
A GOOD many years ago, the trustees 

of a small Methodist collene in the 
South appointed to a vacant chair a very 
who happened 


to be a Presbyterian. On arriving in 
town, the wife of the new professor 
learned that the privileges of the faculty 
extended even to their cows, they being 


permitted to graze upon the ‘‘campus;” 


and her - Alderney was sent to the 
green and shady pastures forthwith. 
Next day, to her great surprise, the 


college janitor appeared to notify her 
that the animal must be removed. 

‘‘Why, how is that?’’ she inquired, “I 
thought the cows of all the professors 
grazed there!’ 

“Only the Methodist cows,”’ 
the man. 

“Oh! is that it?’’ said Mrs. Professor, 
sweetly. ‘‘Then it’s all right. The doc- 
tor is a Presbyterian and I am an Episco- 
palian, but we are perfectly willing that 
the cow should be a Methodist.’ 


explained 


The matter was referred to the genial | 


president of the college, who listened 
with a twinkle in his eye. ‘‘Mrs. Pro- 
fessor’s liberality,’’ he said, ‘‘puts us all 
to shame. But what a pity ‘it is that the 
new convert is not a donkey instead of a 
so we could have named him the 


of Bray. 


cow, 
Vicar 
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MME, A. RUPPERT’S FACE BLEACH. 
MME. A. RUPPERT says: 





“Ee apyre cls te the fact 





thatthere are th« tao us anc 3 of le in t 
United States that would ike to try ny World-renowned 
Face Bieacn; but have been kept fr mm doing so on ac 
count of the price, i per bottle, or 3 nx 





tles taken together I ler that all of these may 
have an opportunity rill 2 

lutely free during tt mont 

order to supply th ving f 

ary part of the world, I will send it safely packed, plain 
wrapper, all charges prepaid, on receipt of 25c., silver or 


stain ps 
Address all communications or 


WeDAME A RUPPERT, 6 E. 14th St., N. Y. 








FULL BEARD bah te hg 
AND HAIR 


IN 21 DAYS.! 


esa 
~§ s 
‘Smith Wed. Co.. Palatine. le 


point of the joke for the | 
after | 


| MEDICINE 


for all forms of 
blood disease, 


| AYER’S 
Sarsaparilla 


the health 
restorer, and health 
maintainer. 


Cures Others 
will cure you. 


| The Superior 
| 


“Not yet, | 





FACIAL BLEMISHES. 


he largest institution in the 
a) i for the treatment of th 


Skin, Scalp, Nerves and Blood 
remvuval of Moles, arts, Pin 
pies, Freckles, Tan, Red Veins 


et, Superfiuous Hair, Powder an 


- Birth Marke, and all Skin imper 
fections. 20 years practica 
experience. Inventor of Wood 


bury’s Facial Soap for the 
complexion, For sale at al 
Dresis ts. Send 10c¢. forSam 
ple Size Cake #n? 150 page Rook, illustrated 
Je HN H. w ooDBU Ate Dermatologist, 
Consultat:ou free. 5 West 42d =9 








Send us your 
and we 
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a Day Sure. 


| a dey 
1 free 


mire 


to make 

















, wer 4A) with 
‘ak, Pad, Tweesers, Corks 
complete in neat case. Best 
Marks 7, ( ‘ard — nter, eto. Regular Price ble 
1 Se, to introduce, with Cat 






e s. CAT PREP 
INGERSOT La lire. 5 Cortland St ¥.¥.City 
t?" Send for Christmas Catalogue. 











Consumption 
CURED AT HOME, 
NEW PAMPHLFT FREE, 

: th NORTH BROAD STREET, 
PHILADELPAIA, PA 
Dr.M.W.Case Carbvlate of Tar Inhalents 


ACENTS MAKE MONEY 











Selling the New Moon Embroidery Ring for all kit 
fancy work, darning and mending Good profits 
and a cle ar, fleld Sample and full particulars 
mailed for 2% cents. The Ohio Novelty Co., I ‘ 
Cincinnati, O 
cat 
STUD Success in ltusiness Lif is 
within the reach of al 
take a thore vugh Business College course 
mail, It will pay. Send 8c, for Trial Lesson 
Catalogue Bryant and Stratton, 45 lafaye 
Street “Buffalo, N. Y. 





* 
Overcomes 
r results of 
pad eating, 
Y, Saves Dx 


Cures Constipation, Restores Complexion, 
Bills. Sample free. GARFIELD TEA CO.,319 W. 4 


Cures Sick Headache 








: ¥ hen the first Napoleon ove an els eames banquet ag 
V tilles it was always t ad off by a Ma arte Brizara & 
lor er ( rdial hey ar i n sale and the quality 
never ¢ nyes 

7 ‘Ww. Stemmiler, Union Square, New Y 





My ELECTRIC BELT sent on TRIAL 


FREE 





Give size. Dr. Judd, Detroit, Mich. Want ag’ts, 
FA FOLK reduced, 15 Ibs. a 
month; any one can 
mit remedy at home Mise 
Umphrey, Tekamah, Ne 
ays I lon 1) ibs. and feel splend 


No starving Nosickness. Part'cle (se: 
ze. Halli Co., A.G., Box #4, 8t. Lou 


at ae © ome pad prepa 
-pegued 
SA REMIT o 


WOMAN'S CO-UPERATIVE TOILET re 


AGENTS WANTED ON SALARY 


mmission, to handle the New Patent Chemical 
rasing Pencil igents making $50 per week, 
Eraser Mf’g Co., X 108, La Crosse, 












° MILWA AUKEE, Wis 





Ir k Er 
Monroe 


PUMPS Best. Cheapest, Write 
for our book of instruction and a 

Metin premium offer. Frevp b« 
Pump Uo., giv Bristol Ave., Lockport, N, ‘Y 
Morphine Habit Cared in 10 
0 UM to 20 days. No pay till « i. 
Dr. J. STEPHENS, Lebanon, Ohio. 


$125.00 Per MO.'s!!")(f% "=" 


TE Sonate acenitan Its uses nd ab ses. The Sele 
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x, O. W. 3, 182 State St., Chicag 





LX iberal Salary Pald. 
Team furnished 
0. Vi KERY, Auguste, Me 
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16 ONCE A WEEK. 


Perfect Baby Health 





4 LIGHT-HEADED BRUNETTI 


GERTIE Mr. Braines, what is an albino ? 

Mr. BRAIN ‘ Well, Gertie, an albino is a—a ght-haired person 

GERTIE—** I ian albino, Mr. Braine 

Mr. Bratnes—** Oh, no, Gertie ; I'm a brunette, don*t you 

Gertic—* Well, I urd sister say yesterday that you was t mos’ light-headedest 
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better’n 
2 pie, 


S I reckon!” 
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vood thing when he—tastes 
can’t be humbugged 
cocoas, or 


a Uncle .Sam knowsa 
ie it; and the American people 


2 into using the indigestible, insoluble 
those adulterated with starch, which leave sediment 


n the cup, but, as a nation, drink 


Te anStoutensCocoa 
Best and Goes Farthest)\— 
in which the Exquisite Natural Flavor is 
fully developed. No Vanilla USED. 
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AN EXTRAORDINARY OFFER! NO MONEY REQUIRED IN ADVANCE! 
FOR 60 DAYS ONLY. 


FREE EXAMINATION. 


Box of 50 Cigars and Watch for $2.75. 
100,000 TESTIMONIALS RECEIVED. 


CUT THIS OUT and send it to us with your name and address, (no 
money required in advance) and we will send to you by express, 
same day as we receive your order, one box containing 50 of 
Our Celebrated Sc Cigars. and in the same package a gen- 
uine Soltd Nickel Plated Watch, stem winder and setter, 
enamel dial. oil tempered, unbreakable main spring, finely fin- 
ished train, jeweled balance, dust proof, finely polished case; a 
splendid time keeper and fully warranted for five years, a guar- 
antee with every watch. We will also send in same package a 
beautiful Geld Piated Chain and Charm to co with the 
’ e goods at the express office and [f satis- 
J ss agent $2.75 and express charges, and the 
box of 50 cigars, and watch, chz'. and charm are yours. As this 
offer is made solely to introduce our famous 5c cigar. and to 
protect ourselves against dealers and speculators ordering in 
large quantities, we willl not sell more than three bexes 
and three watches to any one person. Write to-day. Address 


THE NATIONAL MFG. & IMPORTING CO.,**Omesgeotn.S* 
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qEECHAI A BOX.” : 
oughtto ECHAM' 
mean glow- Lig’ 


ing health ; (Tasteless—Effectual.) 


throughout FOR ALL 
childhood, BILIOUS and NERVOUS 
and robust DISORDERS. 

; Such as Sick Headache, Wind and Pain in the 
health in the Stomach, Giddiness, Fullness, Swelling after 
years to Meals, Dizziness, Drowsiness, Chills, Flush. 

: . ss ings of Heat, Loss of Appetite, Shortness of 

come. When we see in children Breath, Costi » Scurvy, Blotches on the 

sl ici ‘ E ® Skin, Disturbed Sleep. Frightful Dreams, All 

tendencies to weakness, we know Nervous and Trembling Sensations, and Ir- 
they are missing the life of food 

taken. This loss is overcome by 


Scott’s Emulsion 


Covered with a Tastelessand Soluble Coating. 
Of all druggists. Price 2& centsa Box. § 
New ork I Depot, 365 Canal St. re 
of Cod Liver Oil, with Hypophos- 
phites, a fat-food that builds up 
appetite and produces flesh at a 
rate that appears magical. 
Almost as palatable as milk. 
Grepared by Scott & Bowne. N. VY. All druggists. 


45 lbs. 


of Prime Beef, free of fat, are required to 
make one pound of 
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By the Santa Fe Route. The 
most attractive American tour. 


A new descriptive book, with 


| Extract * REEF 


Our little Reg orig Book tells how to use 
Armour’s Extract in Soups and Sauces—a dif- 
ferent soup for each day in the month, We 
mail Cook Book free; send us your address. 


the above title, containing over 
150 pages and as many pen and 
ink illustrations, sent free on 


receipt of 4 cents in postage, by 





Armour & Co., Chicago. JNO. J. BYRNE, 
704 MONADNOCK BUILDING, 
a CHICAGO, ILLS 





POSITIVELY FREE. 
Our New en and PIANO BOOK, 
Colored Portraits, Rpectal Offers, and 
Wh, full Particulars of all our famous 


tah ORGANS AND PIANOS. 


Sanh to anyone at wholesale price, for 

























TO THE UNEMPLOYED. 


q vash 827.30, Finn epiiod pes 

b é ianos $175.00. Y a At 2 0 M th 
rite Cnday fe for this VALUABLE BOOK -@& OU make 0 a Month, 
Working for us in any locality. Will pay a salary or| 
commission (as you prefer) and all expenses; money de- 
posited in bank to cover same when started. Ifyou are! 
out of work or even wish to better your condition, wel 
have « pmething er tirely new to offer, and if you fol_ow 


Cons ac "WASHINGTON, NEW Jc! ieRaeY. 


FREE TRIAL 


for ten days in your own Rome. 
$60 Kenwood Machine for + $24. 
$30 Arlington Machine for + $20. +4 














s3 ¢ 0 
from Maine to Mexico; all that-is required is ‘a little 
pluek an 5 push and success is yours. h 
ae is offe r m may Be be ppin te a 
of o furaish eemiuie out ree are) 

ora at ries aty ae to inve te write today Mor particulars befi reall ¥ val- 
§ship firstclass machines anywhere uable territory istaken. Address Standard Silver} 
F Ware Co., Boston, Mass. 


oanyone inanyquantity at whole« 
DEAFNSS. #.#FA0 Noises curep 
k’s Invisible Tubular 


ale prices, All attachments FRER. 
heard. Dra eN. Wittaten took at nee Sold FREE 


stand idle 
fortune 
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dress (in full) CASH BUYERS’ 


sane apt ge nts, Send for 
158-164 W. Van Buren St., Dept. 123 Chicago. tit ection Sib Bway, NAY. W 


ogue and save money. 
LADY HELP beteperacaan 


fre 
WEP a} bm ai. NO MONEY REQUIRED UN — 
end stamp for New Art Brochuretta. SYLVAN ©O., Station A, Detroit, Mich 
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Sure re lie f 
| KIDDERS PASTILLES. =“: ASTHMA 
RETIREE LOI ITS 











f ‘harlestown, Mass. 





maseLy a Mechanical Engineer or Draughtsman; ?s°<2 is 


pargco Gor to superintenc dthe methodat THE CORR een eNGE 
10urs to Home Study by the method of THE COR SPOND NCE 
SCHOOL OF MECHANICS. Scranton, Pa. To begin, Se ne 





only know bow toreadand write. Moderate Charges. Send for FREE Circular. 





MPALLISTER Rowe NaWRh 


OPTICIAN LI 
esi f¥BilexHIBITIONS 


NEW YORK. 
VILLA MARIA ACADEMY, 


139 E. 79th Street, corner Lexington Avenue, 
NEW YORK CITY. 














This institution, under the direction of the Nuns of the Congregation de Notre Dame (Montreal), 
$ a select and limited school for young ladies desirous of pursuing any branch of higher education. 
A special inducen is here offered to tl vho would acquire a thorough and practical knowledge 





ge. Drawing, Paint 





of the French }: ocal Music, Type-writing and Stenography taught by 
Professors holdin ‘estumonials of superior abil from many of the American Clergy. There is 2!s0 
an Elementary Course. A few you acy boarders cap be accommodated in the Convent. Reopens 
3eptember 8. For terms and particulars appiy to 









THE LADY SUPERIOR 


References required 


= 


For Smooth Skin, Good Complexion, 


And Speedy Relief from Chapping, Chafing and Dandruff, use 


Packer’s Tar Soap. 


‘*A Luxury for Shampooing.’’— Medical Standard, Chicago. 
‘* It Soothes while it Cleanses.’’— Medical and Surg. Reporter, Phila. 
‘* The Best for Baby’s Bath.’’— Christine Terhune Herrick. 


25 Cents. All Druggists, or PACKER MFG. CO. 100 Fulton St. N. Ye 
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